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BEST BOOKS FOR NATURE STUDY : 


Abbott’s 42 Boy on a Farm . $0.45 


This book presents two stories by Jacob Abbott 
in new and attractive form. As revised, these are 
admirably suited to hold the interest of young 
readers, and to train youthful instincts naturally and 
healthfully. The illustrations are numerous and 


pleasing. 


Stokes’s Ten Common Trees . . $0.40. 


A series of simple nature lessons for young chil- 
dren, familiarly treated and giving a few definite 
impressions of what trees are and how they live. 


Monteith’s Some Useful Animals $0.50 


The subjects treated in this book both assist in 
nature study and give aid in learning to read. The 
moral lessons derived from the actions of animals 
are vivid and engaging, and much useful and inter- 
esting information is imparted. The book is fully 


COOPER’S Animal Life 


DANA’S Plants and Their Children 
GRAY’S How Plants Behave 
How Plants Grow, with Popular Flora 
HERRICK’S Chapters on Plant Life 
HOLDER’S Sto ies of Animal Life 
JOHONNOT’S Book of Cats and Dogs 
Friends in Feathers and Fur 
Neighbors with Wings and Fins 
Some Curious Flyers, Creepers, and Swimmers .40 


Part I. 


Part Il. Birds 


Kindred 


illustrated by cuts, 


ANDREWS'’S Botany All the Year Round 
BURNET’S School Zoology 


Some Neighbors with Claws and Hoofs 

Glimpses of the Animate World....... 
LEAVITT’S Outlines of 

The same, with Grey’s Field, Forest, and Garden 


Mc GUFFEY’S Familiar Animals and Their Wild 


Living Creatures of Water, Land, and Air 
MONTEITH’S Popular Science Reader 
NEEDHAM’S Outdoor Studies 


Bartlett’s Animals at Home . . $0.45 


This little book is intended to arouse the interest 
of children in certain individual animals, and by so 
doing to awaken an interest for Natural History 
in general. In each study one particular animal is 
described in such a way as to illustrate the life of 


a class. 


Pyle’s Stories of Humble Friends $0.50 

The stories in this book are about animals and 
birds familiar to the children. They are simple in 
their manner of presentation, and most sympathetic 
in treatment. The many pictures drawn by the 
author are vividly illustrative of the incidents 
described. 


Bradish’s Stories of Country Life $0.40 

These recollections of a childhood spent on a 
northwestern farm aim to emphasize the attractive- 
ness of life in the country, and to add to its charm 
by awakening an intelligent interest in its many 
activities. 


LOCKWOOD’S Animal Memoirs 
Mammals...... 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


NEW YORK CINCINNATI CHICAGO 


BOSTON 


ATLANTA DALLAS SAN FRANCISCO 


School 
Ceramics 


A large variety of beauti- 
ful models in color espe 
cially made to our order. 
Sold in school collections 
or single pieces. Securely 
packed in cases. 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL COMPANY 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO 


The Louisiana Purchase 
AS IT WAS— AS IT IS 


A. E. WINSHIP anv R. W. WALLACE 


Illustrated with portraits of Jefferson, 
Madison, Napoleon, and others who were 
prominent in the great event, and with scenes 
peculiar to the Mississippi region. 


A brief, accurate account of the Purchase, 
also a chapter devoted to each of the States 
and Territories included in the Purchase, with 
a bright, breezy description of each as it ap- 
pears to-day. 


CLOTH ... 60 CENTS 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO, 
29-A Beacon Street, Boston 


Vacation being over, and school work resumed, 


PENS 


are again in evidence, helping to make copies as perfect as pens can make them. 


THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN MFG. CO. 


All Styles. All Stationers. 


New York. 
Works: Camden, N. J. 


26 John St., 


A NEW SPANISH COMPOSITION 


SPANISH COMPOSITION 
By L. A. Lorseaux, B. S., Instructor in the Romance Languages and Literature® 
in Columbia University. 75 cents. 

A thorough use of this original and practical composition book by the student already 
possessing a foundation knowledge of Spanish cannot fail to produce two results: —the 
Pee both to write and to speak the language witha remarkable degree of accuracy and 

uency, 

The excellent selection of material for composition exercises — which consist of con- 
nected narratives—and the thorough drill in grammar review,’ word derivation and 
common idioms are particularly helpful features of the book, having distirct advantages 
over the detailed sentences and the unsystematic methods of review in the average com- 
position text-book. The pupil will find the aids and questions indispensable as a working 
basis for an intelligent study of the language. 


COMPANION VOLUMES BY THE SAME AUTHOR: 


The Silver Series of Modern Language Text-Books 


OTHER ISSUES: 
AN ELEMENTARY FRENCH READER. Douay, Washington University. $1.00. 
THIERS’S LA CAMPAGNE DE WATERLOO. Surer, Dickinson College. 40 cents. 
FRANCE’S MONSIEUR BERGERET. Drixe, Mass. Institute of Technology. $1.00. 
CORNEILLE’S LE MENTEUR. Seca.t, College of the City of New York. 40 cents. 
AN ELEMENTARY GERMAN READER. Albion College. $1.0’. 
GERMANY AND THE GERMANS. Lopeman, Michigan State Normal College. 60 cents. 
HEYSE’S UNTER BRUDERN. Kerrcer, Columbia University. 30 cents. 
SCHILLER’S DIE BRAUT VON MESSINA. Carrurn, University cf Kansas. 60 cents. 
A SPANISH ANTHOLOGY. Forp, Harvard University. $1.25. 4 E 


New YTWor ik 


Boston 


AN ELEMENTARY GRAMMAR OF THE SPANISH 
pos | wh CARRION AND AZA’S ZARAGUETA. How tanp, University of Chicago. 50 cents. 
BURDETT cK COMPAN 
Chicago 


$1.00 
ee t 
54 
1.00 
1.00 
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KEY TO MENTAL ARITHMETIC. 


Myers, Fishel & Co. of Harrisburg, Pa., 
announce the publication of a key to their 
mental arithmetic. The success of this 
arithmetic is a matter of very general 
comment. In 1900 it was adopted for ex- 
clusive use in the public schools of ‘Ten- 
nessee. The cities of Jackson, Memphis, 
Nashville, and Knoxville had declined to 
accept the provisions of the state text- 
book law. . Jackson, however, adopted 
this mental arithmetic for exclusive use 
in 1901. A year later Memphis 
adopted it for exclusive use, and 
last summer both Nashville and 
Knoxville adopted it. The adoption of 
this hook by these important cities, after 
it was in use throughout all the rural dis- 
tricts and smaller cities in the state for 
a period of from two to three years, is 
unquestioned evidence of its success. It 
was recently adopted by the school board 
of York city, and is used exclusively 
in the public schools of Harrisburg, Sun- 
bury, Butler, Homestead, and other im- 
portant towns in Pennsylvania. With 
probably one exception, it is the most 
extensively used mental arithmetic in 
Pennsylvania. The most careful atten- 
tion has been given to the preparation of 
the key, whose price is thirty cents. 


During February, although not widely 
advertised, and only just organized, so 
wide is the acquaintance and popularity 
of the manager of the National Commer- 
cial Teachers’ Agency that he received 
more than one call each day for well- 
qualified teachers of shorthand, typewrit- 
ing, and commercial branches. 


> 


The world keeps growing better 
Than it was in ages past; 

The world keeps growing better— 
But it 


—Chicago Tribune. 
= 
Don’t forget to try one of Dixon's 
“eterno” pencils. It is one of the sur- 
prises of the day. if your stationer does 
not keep them yet, send ten cents for a 
sample. 


G. Franklin King’s concentrated ink 
powders, advertised in another column, 
make an ink second to none in quality, and 
at a price not a tithe of that asked for 
ordinary inks. Why not try a package? 


$14.00 


Colonists tickets from Chicago 
to all points in 


North and. South Dakota 


on line of 


Tickets on sale Tuesdays 
in March and April, 1904. 
Booklet and full informa- 
tion on application to.... 


W. W. HALL, 
N. E. Agt. C., M. & St. P. Ry., 
369 Washington St., Boston. 


Boston & Maine Railroad. 
LOWEST RATES 
Fast Train Service 


BETWEEN 


BOSTON »® CHICAGO 
~ $t. Louis, St. Paul, Minneapolis 


AND ALL POINTS 


WEST, NORTHWEST, SOUTHWEST. 


Pullman Parlor or Sleeping Cars on al) 
Through Trains. 


For tickets and information apply at any 

principal ticket office of the Compapy. 
D. J. FLANDERS, 

Gen’! Pass, and Tkt, Agt. BOSTON, 


Manufacturing 


The renaissance of bicycling 
brings with it one of the 
finest mechanical devices * 
invented since the begin- 
ning of this industry. The 


CHAINLESS BICYCLE 


Enables the rider, by a slight pressure of foot on pedal, to change from high 
to low gear for hill climbing and difficult roads. 


** Columbia 
** Tribune ”’ 


Eastern Department, Hartford, Conn. 


** Crawford’”’ 
‘**Fay Juveniles 


“Cleveland” 


** Crescent, 
** Monarch ”’ 


Western Department, Chicago, IIl. 


66 Imperial 99 
**Crescent. Juveniles ’’ 


*¢ Ramb 99 


Catalogues free at our 10,000 dealers’ stores, or any one Catalogue 
mailed on receipt of a two-cent siamp. 


ready. 


The University of Chicago School of Education 


Sa: Sumer Quarter Opens June 18, Closes September 2 
rofessional courses of University grade for teachers. Excell 

of the different kinds of handwork 
Handwork a special feature during the last half of the Quarter. Well-equipped Model School, with 
opportunity for observation and practice-work during the first six weeks. Students may register for 
the full time, or for three or six weeks. Announcements containing detailed syllabi of courses now 


Address the SCHOOL OF EDUCATION, UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 


IF YOU CONTEMPLATE 


A TRIP TO THE 


FAR WEST 


THE .... 


Oregon Short Line Railroad 


will afford Px, all the comforts of home 
from SALT LAKE CITY, or OGDEN, 
through HUNTINGTON, ORE., 


Portland, Seattle, Spokane, = San Francisco 


UNEXCELLED EQUIPMENT, 
UNEQUALLED SPEED, 
UNRIVALLED COMFORT. 


OREGON + SHORT + LINE 
( Yellowstone National Park Line.) 
Write for beautiful souvenir book on the Park. 


D. E. BURLEY, 
G. P. T. A., Salt Lake City, Utah, 


"Take 


JOY LINE 


Direct Steamer 
BETWEEN 


New York and Boston 
“ THROUGH THE SOUND BY DAYLIGHT.” 


Steamer leaves wharf at 308 Congress Street 
Boston, and runs direct, without change or 
transfer, to Pier 35, E. R., New York. 

The most delightful short sea trip in the 
United States, 

Ask for information, 

B. D. PITTS, Agt., 
308 Congress St., Boston. 
W. E. ARNOLD, G.P.A.,, 
Pier 35, E. R., New York. 


750 GIVEN AWAY FOR CORRE 


¢_é located in Nebraska and one in Otjio, 


our name and answer atonce, A. 


@ The above two pictures of Ex-Presidents represent the names of two larce cities in the United States, 
The center space is left blank for @ third Ex-President, whose 
name represents a prominent city, spelied in ten lottera, and the only city in the U. 8. the people aro not 
allowed to vote, If you can GIVE THE NAMES OF THE THREE CITIFS, mail them to us 
with your name and address plainly written, I{ they are correct, YOU WILL RECEIVE a letter from 
us, which may entitle you to the whole or part of the $750.00, for the correct solution of above names and 
& few minntes of your time. Yon are not called npon for one cent of vane money to be a participant in the 
AWARD OF $750.00. WE DO NOT WANT YOUR MONEY. Should moro than one have cor- 
rect answer, $750.00 wi!l be paid just the same pro rata, We advertise ourselves in this liberal ma: 
interest you, and we will surely give away $750 00 besides 
SLIE, De 


— 


AMES, 


ANSWERS OF THREE 


er to 
as there are no bianksd- Send 
550 Pearl 8t,. Cl 


valuable presenta, 
587, 


EIMER & AMEND, 


205-21 Third Ave. NEW YORK, 

Manfrs. and Importers of 

CHEMIOAL, 
PHYSICAL, 


BIOLOGIOAL 


APPARATUS. 


Chemicals, Minerals, &c. 
AGENTS FOR 
ZEISS & SPENCER MICROSCOPES 


High-grade work at low 
prices. Write to us for fllus- 
trated catalogue of designs. 
We guarantee satisfaction. 


BUNDE & UPMEYER CO. 


9 & 11; Wisconsin St. 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


S$ YOUR EDUCATION 
COMPLETE ? 


DoJ you know how much 
you can accomplish by reg 
ular, systematic study in 
one of our correspondence 
courses ? 

Let us show you what 
i thousands of our students 
have done, Upon receipt of 
your address and the name 


af 


Memorial Hall, 
Northwestern University. of the subject that interests 


you, we will send our 96- 
page cataJogue and special description of the course 
you mention. 

Our text matter has been expressly prepared for 
correspondence by members of the faculty of North- 
western University and by the School’s own corps 
of editors. 

Our students are taught by college and oniversity 
graduates giving all their time to our correspond- 
ence work. 

Our affiliation with NORTHWESTERN UNIVER- 
SITY will secure entrance credits to the Freshman 
class without examinations in the academic sub- 
jects that you successfully complete with us. 

Courses in Latin, Literature, How to Write 
English, Algebra, Geometry, Physics, Botany; 
Pharmacy; Shorthand, Typewriting, Com- 
plete Business Course, including Bookkeeping; 
and twenty-two Normal School branches. 


Interstate School of Correspondence, 


AFFILIATED WITH NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY, 
378-386 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


Silicate and Slate Blackboards 
Send for prices before placing your orders. 
Trv us on your next order? Ive on Sili- 
cate goods in all tts forms. Wonderful in 
price, wonderful in make and durability. 


Manufactured only by the 


N. Y. SILICATE BOOK SLATE CO. 


Cor. Vesey and Church Sts., NEW YORK. 


MANCHURIA 


COREA-JAPAN 
War Maps. 


Just out and correct to date, engraved on stone and 
printedin colors. Sold by all dealers and up to 
date agents. Price 25cents. GEO. H. WALKER 
& CO., Lithographers, 12 Ha court St., Buston, mar 
Huntington Ave. Station. 


QUICKLY CURES 


Hoarseness, Sore Throat, 
Coughs, and Catarrh, 


ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS, COLDS, 
WEAK LUNGS, and All Diseases 
of the RESPIRATORY ORGANS. 


A perfect and lasting cure for the most ob- 
stinate and persistent cases. A pleasant 
and palatable herb. Gives instant relief. 


TRIAL BOX, 10 CENTS. 
Full-size box, 50c. Druggists and by mal. 


Colorado Cough & Catarrh Root Co. 
310 TREMONT TEMPLE, BOSTON, MASS. 


WANTED 


A woman as equal partner in a well-estab- 
lished, growing and flourishing Private School 
for Girls in Southern New England. 


WINSHIP TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
29-A Beacon St., Boston, 


: 
\\\, Te Our Specialty: CLASS PINS 
back- 
fast! 
| | 
— | 
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THE ATLANTA MEETING. 


DEPARTMENT OF 


There has been no better meeting of the Department 
than that at Atlanta. 

Three clear, halmy days like May. 

The South fulfilled all promises made at Cincinnati. 

“Peace and prosperity’? would weil characterize Pres- 
ident Emerson’s reign. 

We shall be ready for Atlanta again in three of four 
years. 

Milwaukee in 1905. 

Columbus came near capturing the meeting of 1905. 
Carey and Bruce saved the day for Milwaukee. 

Aaron Gove, J. M. Greenwood, A. G. Lane, have never 
been absent before. 

Presidents Eliot, Stanley Hall, Butler, and Harper 
were missed. 

There was nothing to match the great address of Pres- 
ident Eliot at Cincinnati last year. 

Stanley Hall is indispensable as a relish to a Depart- 
ment sessicn; there is no one who can take his place, 

There was no great, spectacular performance such as 
the Department has often enjoyed. 

There was no posing. 

There were few prosy deliverances. 

The New England party was the pleasantest of all 
these delightful mid-winter excursions. Three state sup- 
erintendents and six of the Boston supervisory force 
made a notable body around which to group other super- 
intendents. 

It added much to the pleasure of the trip to have Mr. 
Lang’s party from Greater New York and New Jersey 
and Mr. Bardeen’s up-the-state party along with us, mak- 
ing ninety New Yorkers and New Englanders who lived 
together in delightful comradeship. It was the greatest 
visiting excursion we have had. n 

Alice E. Reynvlds of New Haven was as distinct a 
success as any one on the program. Practical im the ex- 
treme, vigorous in thought, artistic in style, delivered 
most acceptably, she carried her audience better than 
any other speaker, 

Dr. Maxwell of New York was the most distinguished 
man of the week. He attended every session, was al- 
ways an interesting listener and took part as of the 
rank and file, while his paper on “Administration and 
Supervision” was the most statesmanlike effort of the 
week 

Dr. Thomas M. Balliet made the most important new 
suggestion of the week when he advocated: afternoon 
schools for the teaching of mothers whose husbands go 
to evening schools, 

New York, Uhicago, Boston, St. Louis, Cincinnati, Buf- 
falo, Baltimore, New Orleans, Indianapolis, Milwaukee, 
Omaha, St. Paul, Columbus, were among the leading 
cities represented. 

There was but one opinion as to the desirability of 
choosing as president the superintendent of the second 
city of the country. Mr. Cooley will make a first-class 
program and will have a large meeting. 

The Piedmont had the best lobby and parlor arrange- 
ments of any hotel that the Department has occupied 
and perhaps the service was no worse then elsewhere. 

_The two great contributions to the history of educa- 
tion were made by Dr. Henry M. Leipziger and Evange- 
line E. Whitney of New York. The former gave the 
facts and figures as to the expenditure of $150,000 in free 
evening lectures and kindred work, while the other told 
all about the expenditure of $200,000 in vacation schools, 
playgrounds, amd recreation centres. These two papers 
«re of much historic value. 

Celestia S. Parrish did not give a celestial view of 
superintendents. 

Chancellor Walter B. Hill gave an admirable evening 
lecture on “The Ethical Element.” 

Dr. N. C, Schaeffer took the place of Hon. Richard C. 
Barrett as leader of the Round Table of the state and 
gg superintendents, and he officiated with his usual 
skill. 

John MacDonald’s wit and humor was as attractive 
a8 ever but not so effective. He was up against a more 
Serious proposition than usual, as he had an audience 
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three to one against him, and men do not laugh quite as 
zealously under such circumstances. 

There was no one ovent at Atlanta to make the meet- 
ing famous, but it will be as delightful a memory as any 
meeting on recurd, 

_ Tt was a bit funny to have an invitation from Wash- 
ington for the meeting next year arrive the day after 
the vote for Milwaukee had been taken. 

The hound Tables were all good, but there was nothing 
noteworthy in any one of them, 

State Superintendent Seymour A. Mynders of Tennes- 
see was a new personality for the Department. He is 
one of the best spexkers in the profession. 

Charles N. Kendall of Indiamapolis gave a clear, in- 
teresting presentation of the mission and methods of 
the special teachers. 

The St. Louis Exposition had its interests well ex- 
ploited, devoting an entire session to the plans and pur- 
poses. 

Howard J. Rogers, chief of department of education 
of the Exposition, made an admirable statement. He 
spoke as a man of affairs and as one jealous of the 
reputation of education among the departments. 

Dr. Wm. T. Harris, United States Commissioner of 
Education, told of the revelation to be made regarding 
American education by his bureaat. 

Dr. F. Louis Soldan gave an elaborate and graphic 
account of the way St. Louis is to show the work and 
the working of ber schools at the Exposition. 

A. W. Edson showed the way in which New York city 
is to present their methods of work. It will be a unique 
exhibition of a school system, 

Frank D. Boynton of Ithaca was cne of two or three 
really enthusiastic speakers. He aroused great interest 
by the vigorous and sensible handling of high school 
athletics. 

Frank M. McMurry is easily the most tonic of all the 
younger men among us. He has much of the charm of 
Stanley Hall so far as heroic and contented statement 
of the final judgment on schvol affairs is concerned, 
His paper provoked more thought than any other. 

William H. Elson of Grand Rapids gave an elaborate 
statement of the course of study, its making and en- 
forcement. 

E. H. Mark of Louisville holds the fort vigorously 
against those who would lay violent hands on the es- 
sentials. 

J. H. Phillips of Birmingham made the most elo- 
quent plea of the week for the ethical element in our 
teaching. 

To Major Slaton, more than to any other one man, was 
due the perfection of local arrangements, and the 
abounding hospitality. This was his appeal to the best 
citizens: —““Now is the time for Atlanta to show what 
she can do in the way of entertaining visitors. The 
very fact that this distinguished body of educators has 
come to this city is an advertisement for Atlanta. It 
is for the people of this city to decide whether this ad- 
vertisement shall be favorable or unfavorable. Last 
year I went to Boston to attend the meeting of the 
National Educational Association. I had heard and read 
and experienced the hospitality of the south before I 
went to Boston, but the attention and courtesy that I 
received while in that city gave me a different idea of 
northern hospitality. Now is the auspicious time for 
us. We should meet these educators gladly, take them 
te our homes, and tell them that our doors are not merely 
open, but have been torn down and thrown away for 
their coming.” 

Clinton 8. Marsh of Auburn, N. Y., had an admirable 
paper on the omissions from the ccurse of study. He 
would not have fewer subjects but fewer senseless 
phases of all subjects. 

Alice E. Reynolds demonstrated that a woman can be 
heard as well as any man and better than most men. 

President Charles D. Mclver made a noble plea for 
better pay for teachers. 

President Charles B. Dabney of the University of Cin- 
cinnati was eloquent and earnest in his presentation of 


SUPERINTENDENCE. 


the educational needs of the South. Dr. Dabney is prac- 
tically the only man from the South who has been called 
to a highly important university professorship in the 
North. 

The social functions have never been cqualed but 
once, 

Governor Terrell’s reception at the executive mansion 
was the highest civic honor ever tendered the Depart- 
ment, though it has met more than once in a state’s 
capital. It was worthy of the great State of Georgia. 
It was a courtesy never to be forgotten by the educa- 
tional world. 

The reception by the Capitol Club, at the clubhouse, 
was of a richer social flavor than any similar honor. 
This club has a national reputation for its hospitality 
and it was never extended to more appreciative guests. 
The grace of Southern women, and Southern hospitality 
will have new meaning after this. 

Lawton B. Evans gave valuable statistics and impor- 
tant theories regarding the factory child. 

New England was unusually well represented. Five 
of her six state superintendents were there, which never 
happened before. It was an honor roll—Stetson of 
Maine, Ranger of Vermont, Martin of Massachusetts, 
Stockweil of Rhode Island, Hine of Connecticut. 

Thirty-one of the forty-five state superintendents were 
at Atlanta. 

Alderman married a wife and could not come. 

There were never so few college men in attendance. 

Boston was represented by Superintendent Seaver and 
Supervisors Martin, Parker, White, Brooks, and Miss 
Carlisle, which was the largest official representation 
of any city. 

New England superintendents were there from Bos- 
ton, Worcester, Springfield, Hartford, New Haven, 
Bridgeport, Providence, Naugatuck, Ct., Lowell, Haver- 
hill, Belmont, Holyoke, Newport, Norwich, Ct., Ansonia, 
Ct., Wallingford, Ct., Palmer, Middletown, Ct., Win- 
chester, Waterbury, Ct. 

Connecticut was never so well represented. 

New York was the banner state. 

William George Bruce, with his daily bulletin, is sec- 
ond only to Secretary Shepard as an annual necessity. 

And the beautiful young bride was the Department’s 
pride. 

Portland, Oregon, was evidently the preference of the 
Department as a meeting place of the N. E. A. for July, 
1905. 

The motto of the Spencer Memorial service Tuesday 
evening came near being: “We came to bury Spencer 
not to praise him.” 

St. Louis is to have the most notable school exhibit 
at the Exposition that any American city has ever had 
on any occasion. 

Dr. Harris is always highly scholarly in an address 
and his talk on Herbert Spencer was no exception. 

Major Clancy’s armless sleeve was never so eloquent 
as at Atianta in the presence of the war memories. In- 
deed, we never so fully rea‘ized how many men are 
prominent in educational work who served in the war of 
1861 to ‘65 until they came to Atlanta, There were 
never so many old soldiers at any other recent meeting 
of the Department. 

More than half the speakers got in some good word 
on the salary question. 

Not one man or woman had any of the old-time flings 
at the “low aim” of those who magnify the importance 
of the teacher’s salary. It is a long step forward when 
the hypocritical exhortations to teach for love are a 
memory merely. 

Among the stray sentences that went ringing through 
the audiences were these:—‘“I want no woman to teach 
my children who has to live on $150 a year, and no 
American child ought to face the problems of capital 
and labor whose teacher’s capital is saved out of such 
an income.” “It is all very well to talk about a wom- 
an’s teaching for glory, about the stars in her crown of 
rejoicing. The men who talk thus are usually seeking 
stars in their crown by keeping her down to a $150 basis, 
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Such men cught to be made to see stars now and then.” 

Mr. Bruce’s colored portrait of Dr. Harris was much 
in evidence. It should be in every school building. 

Mr. Maxwell’s jolly thrust at Seifert almost lost Mil- 
waukee the meeting of 1905. 

We are going to Milwaukee to pay a part of our debt 
to Bruce's Builetins. 


It was the first meeting of the Department that Aaron_ 


Gove ever missed. 

A K. Whitcomb of Lowell has the record among New 
England superintendents both for the number of meet- 
ings and faithful attendance upon the sessions. By- 
the-by Mr. Whitcomb has few equals in the mastery of 
educetional theories and practices. His opinion of an 
address is as intelligent and kis comments as discrimi- 
nating as are those of any man I know. 

President Emerson wore all the laurels any man 
could desire. It is a case in which we can say, “I told 
you so.” He had a program that was uniformly and 
warmly praised. It was carried out without the least 
fuss or flurry. He was never rattled, made nobody ner- 
vous, called nobody down, let nobody run away with 
his program. 

Everyone Wished to go to Tuskegee, but few could do 
so, because of an unbearable time-table taking from 5.30 
A. M. to midnight. 

William H. Elson of Grand Rapids, as chairman of 
the committee on spelling reform, had large credit for 
the triumph of the cause, but it belongs primarily to Mr. 
Vaile, who is more intensely and consistently devoted 
to this idea than is any other American to any other 
educational notion. 

New York state lead all others with Illinois a close 
second. New York honored her president by the way 
she turned out, while Illinois honored her. president- 
elect. 

State superintendents were very numerous, but county 
superintendents were scarce. 

Dr. John Tanner, superintendent of Mormon educa- 
tion of the world, was a general favorite. His interests 
are broad and his comradeship delightful. 

The Pacific coast has never been so slightly repre- 
sented. 

Superintendent R. E. Denfeld of Duluth was one of 
the farthest-away men in attendance. 

Michigan was unusually well represented; even the 
northern peninsula sent superintendents from Calumet, 
Ishpeming, and Marquette. 

Two-thirds of the best talent at Atlanta took no part 
in the public meetings. The wealth of material in evi- 
dence in the audience at any time was simply amazing. 

There was more learned and enjoyed in conversation 
than from the program, and that is saying much, for the 
program was of an exceptional high average. 

When one thinks of those who were not there—Eliot, 
Stanley Hall, Dr. Harper, President Draper, Aaron 
Gove, Alpert “G. Lane, J. M. Greenwood—the wonder 
is that we could have had a first-class meeting, but this 
is a great country and a great profession, and the sup- 
ply of men is nct slight. 

A. S. Downing, principal of the normal training school 
of New York city, is the most ready-to-serve-others of 
any man in the N. E. A. who is not an official. He sac- 
rifices more of personal comfort for others and gets the 
least by way of personal reward of any one among us. 
He never misses a meeting of the N. E. A., summer or 
winter, never goes without being of definite and large 
service to those who travel with him. 

Superintendent N. C. Dougherty of Peoria, Illinois, 
is easily the most influential man in the N. E. A., he- 
cause he never seems to know his power, never boasts 
of it, never uses it for his own advantage, never uses it 
to wrong anyone. His leadership has come naturally 
from constant attendance, summer and winter, from 
superb comradeship, and from the instincts of states- 
manship, and because no man or set of men can own 
him. He always reminds me of Governor Crane of 
Massachusetts. 

Dr. Jacques Redway is the most faithful aitendant at 
these meetings among the professional authors and he 
is a universal favorite. 

Dr. J. M. Rice was at Atlanta. He has not been present 
at these meetings for some years whereas he used to be 
one of the regulars. He is a mighty genial comrade. 

An unusually large number of publishing houses were 
represented by their chief men. William Appleton, D. 
C. Heath, Edgar O. Silver, Charles Merrill and M. C. 
Holden were names indissolubly associated with the 
names of their houses, while George A. Plympton, James 
Arthur Green, W. E. Conant, W. E. Pulsifer, K. N. Wash- 
burn, Edwin O. Grover have vital relations to their 
houses as proprietors. 

Atlanta appreciated her visitors as they certainly ap- 
preciated her. It was a love-feast. 

After all, it was and is and ever will be, as long as 


he lives, Irwin Shepard of Winona who makes the 
wheels go round. He was the least in evidence person- 
ally, but his works revealed his work. 


ILLINOIS LEADS. 


The president of the N. E. A. is from Illinois. 

Chairman of the nominating committee was an Ili- 
noisian. 

President of the department is also, from Illinois. 

Cook, Dougherty, and Cooley are a great trio. 

The combination is incidental and not ‘intentional. 
Illinois leads in attendance upon both the summer and 
winter meetings four times out of five. There were 
3,500 ai Boston from Illinois. 


THE GOVERNOR S WELCOME, 


It is perhaps unnecessary to inform such a gathering 
of distinguished educators that Georgia, although the 
youngest of the “original thirteen,’’ was the first state 
in the union whose constitution provided for a common 
school system to be supported by the state government. 

The first constitution, adopted in 1777, contains the 
following provision: “Schools shall be erected in each 
county, and supported at the general expense of the 
state.” From the dawn of statehood to this epochal 
vear, each of the constitutions under which we have 
lived has recognized the importance of providing for 
the education of all the children of tne state. As a re- 
sult of the sentiment back of these constitutional pro- 
visions, Georgia to-day makes a direct appropriation of 


more money frem the state treasury, according to her 


per capita wealth, for the support of her various edu- 
cational instituvions, than any state in the union. She 
appropriates annually to the common school fund 
$1,591,441, and to various colleges $171,000. In addition 
to these appropriations nearly all of the cities and 
larger towns of the state, and many of the counties, 
have independent systems supported by jocal taxation. 

Our present common school system is by no means 
perfect. It was inaugurated in 1872, and has been im- 
proved by amendments from time to time as experience 
suggested the necessity. Under recent legislation our 
system will be further improved by a plan through 
which every ccunty in the state can supplement the 
state appropriation by local taxation. 


TUSKEGEE. 


Perscnally I was unable to go to Tuskegee, but sev- 
eral of the New England party went, and this report is 
taken from the talks of Hon. George H. Martin, secre- 
tary of the Massachusetts board of education, and Dr. 
Stratton D. Brooks, supervisor of Boston schools. 

“It is the best managed institution I have ever seen.” 

“Mr. Washington seemed like a Napoleon. He seemed 
actually to see every one of the students from the tims 
they entered the hall until the last one had gone out.” 

“They mould and fashion character as they form per- 
sonal habits.” 

The present membership is 1,441, representing thirty- 
five states, and seven foreign countries. 

There are 143 instructors, officers, and employees. 

Since the institwticn was founded it has sent out as 
workers in various fields about 6,000 men and women, 
who have finished a full or partial course, and who are 
doing good work. 

The institution has property, including land, buld ngs, 
personal property, valued at $684,346.36. The present en- 
dowment is $1,042,931.28. 'The annual current expense is 
about $155,000. To meet this, they have resources a3 
follows :-— 


Income from $40.00) 
General Board 10,000 
5,433 

Leaving to be collected each year .............. 83,067 


This amount has to be secured each year for current 
expenses, mainly by personal appeals, to say nothing of 
the large amount it is.necessary to spend annually at a 
practically new institu:ion for permanent improvements, 
and for insurance as well, 

Mr. Washington gives a surprising amount of time to 
the institution, considering the amount of lecturing hs 
does. Mrs. Wash'ngton gives practically all her t'‘me and 
energy to the management of the girls’ departments. 

McMURRY’S OMISSIONS. 

Frank M. McMurry had a “rattling good paper’’ on 

“Omissions.” He reviewed the history of education be- 


ginning with the period of the three R’s and spelling, 
and sketched in outline the adding of new studies 
until the present curriculum of the public schools had 
been attained. In this present period there was such a 
great variety of subject matter that a judicious selec- 
tion of the best was essential. 

He ‘reviewed the work of the schools of Franee, Ger- 
many, and other European countries at some length, 
and spoke particularly of the French, who devote half of 
their time to the work of review. He was of the opin- 
ion that this thoroughness was one of the great essen- 
tials of education. He believed that there was much 
abstruse matter in the text-books at present that was 
worthiess stuff, not. necessary even for perplexity at 
examination time. The proper aim of education is to 
best fit the student for the meeting of the necessities 
which he must confront in after life. 

For this reason he advised omitting much in the 
present course, not in the number of studies, but in the 
subject matter of the studies. Among the omissions 
recommended in arithmetic were the greatest common 
divisor as a separate subject, all common fractions ex- 
cept those of very low denomination and customary in 
business, complex and compound fractions as separate 
topics, compcund proportion, equation of payments 
(made unnecessary by improved banking facilities) and 
cube root. 

All algebra except such simple use of the equation as 
is directly helpful in arithmetic. : 

In geography the elimination of such matters and 
cuestions for which there is no social demand. 

In grammar the potential mood could probably be 
omitied, and all of the minor classifications, such as 
the kinds of limiting and of qualifying adjectives, of 
co-ordinate and sub-ordinate conjunctions, etc. 

Professor McMurry also advised that the subject 
matter in those branches that offer mere aggregation of 
facts be brought under as few large headings as possi- 
ble, so that the mind of the student would not be con- 
tused with an immensity of matter, much of which was 
not essential. 

In closing he said: ‘‘We must honestly agree to be wil- 
ling to admit ard omit many things even though they 
have long been held sacred and were even instrumental 
in bringing many of us to our. present high state of per- 
fection. All have been radical for many years in ad- 
mitting new things. Let us apply the same spirit now 
to the omissions.” 


INFLOENCE. 


SuperRInTENDENT W. H. Etson, 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 

The superintendent’s most important duty relates to 
the matter and method. of the course of study. All his 
official duties focus at this point. He is the expert, par 
excellence, on course of study, particularly as to its 
general scope and method. 

A course of study should be suggestive rather than 
prescriptive. It should represent the combined work of 
principals, teachers, and the superintendent. The prin- 
cipals and grade teachers should have representatives 
on the superintendent’s cabinet for the discussion of the 
matter and method of the course. This insures not only 
a good working-formula, but intelligent co-operation in 
carrying it into effect. The superintendent must know 
more than any one of them about the subject in its 
wholeness and unity, but his subordinates may know 
more than he in their respective fields, especially as to 
what is attainable in the several grades. We need more 
democracy in our educational practice, more recogni- 
tion of the ideas of the workers, more freedom, and a 
larger demand for the exercise of personal good judg- 
ment on the part of the teachers. A system of schools 
organized in this way becomes a normal training school 
of the best type. : 

The school should give more manual work—though 
not less knowledge—more basketry, weaving, sewing, 
and knifework. We do not need less number work and 
less grammar work, but we need a method by which 
children shall be encouraged or enabled to use their 
growing mumber-knowledge consciously and progres- 
sively in form and art work, in nature study and geog- 
raphy, and in the various manual doings related to 
these and other studies. Similarly, they should be en- 
abled to use their growing knowledge of grammar in 
creative oral and written language work in relation not 
only to literature, but to every other subject of vital 
interest. 

The superintendent’s faith must be “large in time.” 
Evolution is slow, and radical changes in instruction 
and training do not accord with the natural growth of 
institutions, especially those that influence the spirit of 
man. The superintendent is the “governor” and the 
“fly-wheel” of the educational system. “Progressive 
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conservatism” is his word of command. A good course 
uf study is a growth, It is subject to constant change 
to meet new conditions and new insight. 

SUPERINTENDEN A MAN OF AFFAIRS 


De. Wiertam H, 

The principles of education for the small and the large 
cities are different in one respect, for in the latter 
the work of the superintendent is mainly administra- 
tive, whereas in the small city, and I think this is an 
advantage, the superintendent comes in contact with 
many of the details of the system. Their object, how- 
ever, is the same, and that is to. bring the young into 
harmony With the principles of American civilization, 


and to develop the power and skill and devotion of — 


the teachers. 

Legislation is necessary to compel all children to go 
to school, to prevent their being made to work at an 
age when they should be in school, and to check in this 
way the greed of parents and of corporations and busi- 
nesses. Having done this for the children, it is then 
necessary to secure a high standard of scholarship for 
the teachers. In 1895, in New York state, an act was 
passed making the minimum qualification for a teach- 
er’s license a course of three years in the high school 
and one year of professional experience. This mini- 
mum was afterwards raised to four years in the high 
schoo! and two years of experience. The next step was 
two years of purely college work in addition to the high 
schooi course. 

By college men I don’t mean the theorist, but the one 
who has had two years of practical observation of the 
practice of teaching. 

Then we need some method by which teachers can be 
prometed without social, political, or religious influ- 
ence, for how can we expect teachers worthy of the 
name to beg favor from politicians and those tefMpor- 
arily in power? The best plan so far is that of competi- 
tive examinations. This has its faults, certainly, but in 
our state, where it is used, we find that it is betier 
than any other. 

No teacher should be required to teach more than 
thirty pupils. The buildings should be well lighted, 
ventilated, and filled with comfortable seats. Above all, 
they should be conveniently located for the pupils. 
ihere is no extravagance worse than bad location, and 
the superintendent should insist that his buildings be 
convenient to the children. 

Then we come to the question of remuneration. The 
average man teacher in the United Sittates receives a 
salary of $49.05, and the women teacher, $39.77. Haf of 
these teachers change their positions every year. 

Can a teacher do his best work when chil! penury 
freezes the warm current of h's soul? Teachers should 
not be wealthy, but they should have enough to travel 
and to mingle in good society, neither of which they 
can do on $40 a month. They should be pensioned in 
old age, too. 

Then, too, the teacher should be given the kind of 
work that he likes and is suited for. A man whose tases 
run to literature should not be forced to teach mathe- 
matics. 

We finally come to the question of ethics. We shou'd 
have ethies that would enjo‘n upon us a never-ending 
devotion to work, to study, and to development. 

These things the superintendent must encourage. He 
inust be a diplomat, a man who can mingle with people 
of all classes, who can co-operate with teachers, and 
with or against the board of education, as his duty 
prompts. 

In other words, the superintendent must be a man 
of action. The day has passed when he can be a mere 
schoolmaster. 

CORRELATED GROUPS. 


Ciinton 8S. Marsa, 
Auburn, N, Y. 

The subjects of the public school curriculum below 
the high schools commonly accepted may be placed in 
five correlated groups: — 

1. Reading, spelling, literature, language, and writing. 

2. History, geography, nature study, and language. 

%. Kindergarten, normal training, drawing, nature 
study, amd number. 

4. Music and literature. 

5. Number (unrelated). 

There are not too many subjects in the schools. The 
child comes into the world with no knowledge what- 
ever. He gaims all concepts and knowledge through his 
five senses. Sense training is therefore essential to his 
unfoldment. By touch and sight he adjusts himself 
through the kindergarten, drawing, color, and manual 
training in such a way that he adjusts his brain cells 


and muscular sense; and in the process he shapes ob- 
jecis in clay, wood, iron, raffia, etc., to correspond with 
the things that are not a part of himself, and gains a 
knowledge of relations without which training he sees 
things apart. 

By studying music he not only trains the fourth sense, 
but adds to the joy of life. Thus by these manual arts 


and music he is enabled to adjust himself to his envi- 
ronment. No one questions the value of the other sub- 


jects mentioned. It is because such subjecis are not 
usually treated as correlated to cther subjects that. 
there seems to be too great a number and digestc.: 
programs whose material is undigested. 

Two methods will solve the problem without casting 
away any subject: First, by the elimination of topics. In 
the first two primary grades confine number to counting 
and the incidents of the schoolroom. Begin the formal 
study of number in the third grade. Substiiute metric 
system for a year’s study of compound numbers, Thus 
three years will be saved in the study of number. Con- 
fine the study of formal geography ‘to grades five, six, 
and seven, and the study of lists of words in spelling to 
the same grades. Delay the study of formal grammar 
until the two highest grammar grades, relying on the 
study of foreign languages in the high school for the 
full mastery of all principles of grammar. Second, 
recognize by correlation the oneness (1) of reading, 
spelling, literature, and compositon; (2) of composition 
and every subject in the curriculum and all the interests 
of school life; (3) of manual training and drawing by 
making the supervisor of drawing the correlator of the 
two subjects, by having all drawing of manual training, 
both mechanical and decorative, done in the grade 
classrooms, as a part of the drawing lesson; (4) of 
rature study and language; (5) of nature study and 
drawing; (6) of nature study and home geography; 
and (7) of reading (as a means not as an art) and lit- 
erature, history, geography, art, and language. 

In addition there needs to come the conviction of 
teaching the pupil how to study: (1) by better prepara- 
tion cf lessons by teacher; (2) by a reduction of number 
cf pupils to room; (3) by one division in a room, so 
that the teacher may hold every child’s attention not 
only in recitation, but by supervised study and indi- 


vidual helo. 


IMPORTING TEACHERS. 


8S. T. Durron, 
Teachers Col ege. 

The imported teacher is likely to be selected for his 
good qualities rather than through local influence, 

He enters upon his work with a presumption of ability 
and character not always accorded to a local candidate. 

The imported teacher, if properly selected, is apt to 
possess more singleness of purpose and higher profes- 
sional enthusiasm than one who has come up through 
the local schocls. 

The excellencies of a stranger are more readily ac- 
knowledged. 

If found incompetent, he can be more readily dis- 
placed. 

On the other hand, home teachers, through their wide 
acquaintance, may aid powerfully in developing sound 
public sentiment. In times of reaction and excitement 
they may act as a balance in steadying popular opinion. 

The conclusion is that while for the most, part of 
socia] and economic reasons teachers should live at 
home it shall always be possible to get the exceptional 
teacher wherever he may be found. 

Superintendents owe it to themselves and the cause 
of educaticn to stand for the best service. They should 
strive to educete the school board and the people until 
duty, expediency, and opportunity all unite in favoring 
what iis best for the schools and the children. 


BOYNTON’S ATHLETICS. 


F. D Boynton, 
Ithaca, 

Under the term collateral activities will be included 
the work of mugical and literary organizations, of con- 
gresses and debating societies, and the social functions 
of the school; under athletics, football, baseball, basket 
ball, track work, tennis, hockey, go!f, and rowing. 

If the public school is to perform the tasks laid upon 
it, it must retain the affections of the people. I hold, 
therefore, that any activities that widen the influence of 
the schools and endear them to the boys and 
girls of the present will help to retain for 
them the support of the men and women of the future. 
The activities mnder discussion hold many students in 
school wko would not otherwise continue, and should 
by all means be encouraged. 

The widening of school activity along the lines we are 


here considering is only a part of the recent general 
movement tuward extending the curriculum of the 
schools. The question to be asked in regard to these ac- 
tivities is, “Are they educative? Do they further the 
purpose of the schools?” Personally, I am persuaded 
that a school that enters into none of these activities, 
properly conitrolled by school authorities, falls short of 
what it should be. 

The rapid mevement of our population into cities has 
made the physical training of the boys and girls reared 
in these congested centres a matter of vital importance. 
Where shall they get such training, if mot in the 
schools? The question has a moral bearing too. After 
school and during hclidays the city boy roams the streets 
and acquires the language and morals of the streets. 
The country boy roams the hills and has free access to 
“God's first temples.” What can we offer the city boy 
in exchange for his paradise lost except the gymna- 
sium, the athletic field, the playground? I believe that 
these things are destined to” become recognized parts of 
the educational plants of our cities; that athletics will 
be put upon an educational basis, and that the abuses 
now complained of will disappear. 

These advantages, it seems to me, are too valuable to 
be lightly thrown away. 1 Lelieve that, with proper 
direction on the part of the school authorities, the de- 
fects of the game can be remedied. The key to the 
situation in the matter of all the activities here under 
discussion lies in controlling them, not in opposing, or 
extinguishing them. 

ADULT EDUCATION. 


De. Hexvery M. Leipzicrr. 


Adult education is the crown of school extension. 
The belief in the nced of popu’ar education for the safety 
cf a demecracy makes provision for adult education a 
necessity. Onty 6 per cent. of the population of our 
land receive other than elemenitary education, and as 
the character of our civic and national life depends on 
the intelligence of our citizens, the broadening of the 
mind of the citizen is a wise undertaking for the state. 
in New York city adult education forms an integ-a! part 
of its educational system; it is known, generally as the 
Free Lecture course, as the lecture forms the medium of 
instruction. It was begun as an experiment in 1889; lec- 
tures were given in six schoolhouses, and the total at- 
tendance during the first season was about 20,000. In 
1963 lectures were given in one hundred thirty 
places, many of these places being halls outside of 
schoothouses, and the total attendance of about a mil- 
‘ion anda quarter was reached. The subjee's of th> 
courses of lectures include: Travel, Physiology, Hygiene, 
History, Civics, Art, Science, Literature, and Education. 
Many of these lectures are given in courses of from six 
to eighteen, and collateral reading forms an accompani- 
ment. The best-equipped teaching element that can be 
found takes part in this free lecture course. The univer- 
sity professor, the explorer, the physician, the artist, 
each contributes his share; about 400 different lecturers 
took part in the 4,500 lectures given during the past year. 

The courses are arranged in two great groups; one for 
those who already have some knowledge of a given sub- 
ject and the other for those who have a desire to begin. 
Special attention is paid to those subjects that bear on 
the city’s health, and last year a further extension of 
the work was made when courses of lectures in Italian 
and other foreign languages were given to acquaint th2 
immigrants with the principles of American history and 
sanitation. 

Adult education carried on in th's way imcreases th2 
usefulness of the public library, prepares intelligent 
visitors to the museums of science and art, and more 
valuable than all, enlarges the number of those who ars 
interested in the proper development of the public 
schoo]. It increases the value of the schoolhouse be- 
cause it is utilized to a larger extent, and makes it not 
alone a nursery for children, but a place of intell'gent 
resort for men and women. 

A free lecture course should form part of the educa- 
tional system cf every town and city in this country. 
The school plant is there. In every city there is abun- 
dant talent that would delight in taking part in so broad- 
ening a movement and the addition to the enjoyment of 
life by the citizens as a result would be inca‘culable, 

THE ASSISTANT TO THE SUPERINTEND- 
ENT. 
“IS @UNCTIONS AND METHODS OF WORK. 
Auice E. ReyNnorps, 
New Haven. 

The functions of an assistant to the superintendent 

must vary with the size of the city. In order to speak 
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intelligently, I wish to proceed from a concrete basis, 
and must ask your attention to the work in cities hav- 
ing a school population of not more than thirty thou- 
sand,—cities which employ a supervisor rather than a 

oard of supervisors, and which delegate to him duties 
which are purely professional. 

The superintendent sets forth policies, the assistant 
must execute them; the superintendent edits courses of 
study, the assistamt must carry them into effect; the 
superintendent employs teachers, the assistant must be 
ready te give them aid and advice. H's time is spent in 
the schoolrcoms, observing, listening, judging, encour- 
aging, praising, suggesting, correcting. Using data thus 
gained, he should be ready to consult with the superin- 
tendent at any time, and to report skilful teachers who 
deserve recognition and promotion, misplaced teachers, 
who should be transferred to other grades or other sec- 
tions. of the city, incompetent teachers with a statement 
of their specific defects, crying evils which should be 
rectified as soon as discovéred, questionable practices 
which need to be considered and modified, spec’al cours:s 
which merit extension, sources of strength and weak- 
ness in the schools as a whole. 

An.assistant whose time is devoted to schoolroom 
visiting comes to have a superior bird’s-eye view of the 
whole situation. As year after year he goes from one 
end of the city to the other, he forms the truest kind of 
estimate of the relative value of teachers, and can estab- 
lish standards of comparison not possible to the cec- 
tional worker. “The best primary teacher in my dis- 
trict” is often second rate measured by highest ideals, 
and “the finest principal in the eighth ward” may be 
mediocre when compared with the progressive women 
who are developing ir other sections. The ass'stant, 
then, is the one person who has an opportunity to dis- 
cover that Miss F--— out in the suburbs is the very 
woman whose missionary instincts fit her for workin the 
slums; that M’ss S——, located in the intermediate 
grades of an immense building, is full of the executive 
ability which fits her for a principalship; that an un- 
successful high grade teacher looks happy when she 
steps into a hindorgarten; that some one else who de- 
tests arithmetic and history is the joy of the special 
teachers in music and drawing. 

The fumny page of the magazine dealing with our 
foibles treats teaching as a pastime: “What is your 
daughter going to do when she finishes at college?” 
“Wall, I kinder reckon she’ll teach school. She thinks 
she’d enjoy the vacations.” It becomes the business of 
all school officials to ascertain what is enjoyed over and 


‘above -vacations, to create the professional spirit, if it 


does not exist, to cultivate it, if it does. The recognition 
cf diverse ability even in a given occupation is a first 
step toward securing the enthusias‘ic co-operation which 
works wonders. The dawn of the school mil!ennium 
will have come in any city when every vacancy is filled 
by the most deserving person, when each man’s burden, 
so far as possible, is fitted to his bent, and when those 
who have no hent schoolwise are dismissed. An assist- 
amt to the superintendent should act as an enterng 
wedge which will open the way for reducing tiese 
theories to practice. 

In his relation to the superintendent, an assistant’'s 
duties may be broadly outlined under five heads: He 
should be ahle,— 

1. To sense the essentials of the superintendent’s 
policy. 

2. To elaborate, adapt, and enforce them. 

3. To put the superintendent into intimate touch with 
the teaching corps, by furnishing facts wh‘ch d ffe-en- 
tiate the especially strong and markedly weak teachors 
from the average. 

4. To give information which will economize the 
superintendent’s visiting time: Where he may cee na‘ure 
study well handled, which schools are in the van as re- 
gards seat work, which teachers are originating the best 
plans for elementary number lessons, wh'ch rooms em- 
phasize the need of a school for defective children. 

5. To receive at any time a temporary assignment of 
a definite block of the superintendent’s responsibility 
and authority: — 

Will you visit the schools in the next town, and if 
Miss A. is excellent, offer her a third grade position 
here? 

Will you interview three candidates, and make ten'a- 
tive appointments? 

The all-important attribute of the assistant in his re- 
lation to the superintendent is an abeolutely candid 
frankness. The mam who delivers an amb 'guous opinion, 
or who hesitates to express a conviction, or who d'slikes 
to be quoted when an issue is at stake, will prove a poor 
sailing mate in rough weather. The man who is truly 
an assistant is willing to state his evidence, to draw his 


conclusions, to stand behind his gun, and to shoulder 
responsibility. 

Service rendered to the superintendent represents one- 
tenth rather than nine-tenths of the assistant’s working 
duties, and the end rather than the means. He should 
be the leader and director of the teaching force, exer- 
cising first of all an influence which duills antagonisms 
between workers, which allays sectional jealousy, which 
places the common weal of the children and the good 
name of the city above petty local excellence. I can re- 
member a city in which each district husbanded its good 
ideas under seal of greatest secrecy, lest some other 
school might hear of its plans and try the same general 
scheme with equal or greater success. The assistant 
should stand openly and avowedly as a clearing house 
for good ideas. A first business of hiis should be to col- 
lect worthy plans and devices and to disseminate them 
broadcast. He knows more about the educat’onal cut- 
lock than most teachers, and should bring it into their 
range of vision. He knows what our leading psycholo- 
gists have each said about teaching reading, and they 
ought to know; he went to Boston last summer, and 
came to Atlania ths winter, and their rank and file were 
absent from both places, and need to go by proxy; he 
read the Novemter number of the Teachers’ Colege 
Record, and appreciated its exposition of the actual 
needs of a modern kindergarten, and they need to have 
it read to them, figuratively speaking. Similarly, th> 
West end of the city needs to awaken to the excellence 
of the East side; the fourth grade teacher whio keeps to 
a dreary routine of long division needs to see what a 
wide-awake room. her sister is teaching a few blocks 
away; the teacher who will describe the woodpecker as 
if it were a feather duster needs to visit a ne‘ghboring 
district, where an animal cage costing $2.50 houses end- 
less friends in feathers and fur, or she needs to take a 
bird walk with some schcol who are taught birds so 
that “Their habitations in the tree tops are ha’ fway 
houses on the road to heaven,” or she needs to hear 
some other teacher read Thompson-Seton’- “Molly Cot- 
tontail,”’ as if it were true, even if it asn’t. Grade 
meetings which discuss common problems, which voice 
common difficulties, which collect evidence from this one, 
specifies from ‘that one, objections from the other one, 
help to strengthen the bonds of mutual dependence and 
friendship. Such meetings shou!d enl'st the sympathy 
of teachers in various sections by bring!ng together con- 
tributions from all quarters. One teacher may give a 
short class exercise in phonics, a second may read a 
brief paper on the subject, a third may have prepared a 
list of phonograms, answers to inquiries in a question 
box may involve others. As the result of such confer- 
ence the interest in phonics will be somewhiat stimu- 
lated, and the interest in each other vastly increased. 
Such quotations as these show which way the wind 
blows:— 

1. I have arranged an index to the arithmetic which 
classifies the problems so that iit is easy to find thirty 
which illustrate the same prine’ple. Do you think it 
would help the other teachers? If it would, I’d like to 
hectograph enough copies for every one. 

2. I used to dread to visit schools because I thought 
teachers didn’t want me; but lately every one shows me 
good things and teaches any class I ask to see. I stayed 
until 5 o’cleck talking over work ‘the afternoon I vis‘ted 
in Film street. 

3. Miss Graham has the best games I’ve ever sen. 
I wish we might have a meeting and hear from teachers 
who have succeeded in originating good plays for rooms 
filled with stationary furniture. 

General and free discussions plus definite directions 
which are given should foster unity in the work,—un'ty 
as opposed to uniformity. Tt is not necessary that 
“every child in France” should be reading at ten o’clock, 
but it is extremely desirable that every child in the 
primary room should be spending at least one quarter 
of his school day on reading or tributary subjects; it is 
desirable that he reads eight books instead of learning 
one by heart; it is expedient that from the first he ap- 
preciates and delivers thoughts instead of focus'ng his 
attention on wordc; it is necessary that he be furn'shed 
with knowledge which will help him to help himself, in- 
stead of depending on his teacher for every one of the 
thovsand words which he may meet. Whether the third 
grade pupil learns his multiplication table by adding 2’s, 
or by piling up two inch blocks, or by measuring off 
two inch sections on the yard stick, cr by counting 
groups of two apples, or by committing the facts to 
memory as you and I did, does not seem to me in the 
last amalysis a vital point, provided he has a level- 
headed, keen, interested teacher: but if he is ever to 
perform problems involving typical bus'ness trancac- 
tions, it is extremely necessary that those same facts 
be rooted and grounded in his memory—and, at the 


‘time, too, when his word memory is strongest. Definite 


she understands that a valid objection or a reasonable 
general directions rarely cripple a teacher, especially if 
experiment will meet with approval. ‘Why, you can’t 
find a teacher who wishes any more freedom than that,” 
said a leader among the free lances, “the person who 
keeps on talking about freedom isn’t a teacher, but 
some one who wants you to have freedom to do as he 
says.” 

The assistant not only interprets the course of study 
and ‘helps teachers to work more out of it than any 
printed page can ever work in; but from seeing it in 
operation, and from considering it through other’s eyes, 
he comes to realize how it needs to be modified, either 
to meet certain loeal conditions, or to adapt itself to the 
present educational creed. A language scheme, in 
English, which is admirably planned for your sons may 
prove Greek to the children of the Ghetto; or the 
course may call for quotation marks in the third grade, 
but if the children are calling for stories and pictures 
and games, the marks had best be promoted to the fifth 
grade. In all such matters the assistant has an espec- 
ially liberal background for action. 

In spite of the fact that very many seem to remain in 
the service for a long period, supervising officers realize 
that the schools are actually taught by a body of work- 
ers who pass through the grades in a long procession. 
After any five years the per cent. of change is about 
seventy-five, the per cent. of new material forty-five. 
Yet the schcol system must do more than maintain an 
average; it must adjust itself to a population which is 
ever increasing in quantity and decreasing in intellec- 
ual quality, and it must continually conform to current 
educational findings. Superintendents in large cities 
would wrestle with an impossible task if the friction 
caused by constant change was not overcome through 
the efforts of assistants whose knowledge of details is 
minute, and whose time can be placed at the disposal of 
teachers who are meeting new problems in organization, 
instruction, or discipline. The iintimate’}familiarity of an 
assistant with the conditions pertaining in certa'’n quar- 
ters will often enable a teacher to accomplish, in a 
single week. tasks which could searcely have been ana- 
lyzed and arranged for in a month. No teacher is too 
thoroughly experienced not to welcome the ‘help cfa 
mar whose knowledge of the situation can make rough 
places plain. In this connection, then, the assis'ant 
represents a force which prevents the loss of time and 
energy incident to change. Moreover mist city vacan- 
cies are filled either by recent graduates of normal 
schools, by college graduates with no experience, or by 
the most enterprising ieachers from the small towns and 
rural schools. The members of each group are blessed 
with youtb, ambition, purpose, and zeal, but each needs 
the counsel and advice which flow from long and in- 
telligent experience. When the novice faces a condition 
and not a theory, a dozen difficulties which we could 
net foresee take form, and a dozen others which she 
might never see lurk in ambush. ‘The assistant should 
be a right hand man to these beginners, helping them to 
distinguish hetween the substantial and the showy, to 
do thorough teaching, to secure reliable results, to in- 
terpret their experience, and to avoid pitfalls. He can 
‘meet them in conference and pour oil on the wheels of 
the first month’s difficulties, he can anticipate questions 
which all are waiting to ask, he cam teach with the 
teacher and for the teacher, thus enlarging her plan or 
changing her perspective; he can discuss individual 
methods and emergency cases. Not infrequently by 
suggestion, advice, and correction he can raise the stan- 
dard in individual rooms from below, to above, the aver- 
age. 

It is imperative that a certain time each week be set 
apart for office hours, so that each member of the force 
knows when she may be sure of a hearing. 

The effect of an assistant on the temper of schools 
depends primarily on the spirit of the worker. I am 
inclined to believe that we too often magnify method, 
and overlook manner, or more truly character. 
Whether his visit be long or short, whether he go with 
or without a note-book, whether he teach the class or 
listen, whether he commend, suggest, or correct is of 
small amount, provided he stands to the teacher for a 
loyal, kindly, helpful, interested friend—and in the 
long run of the years he will stand for exactly what he 
is. ‘How did you know that Hercules was a god?’— 
“Because I was content the moment my eye fell on h'm. 
When I beheld Theseus I desired that I might see him 
ofier battle or at least guide his horse in the chariot 
race; but Hercules did not wait for contest, he con- 
quered whether he stood, or walked, or sat, or whiat- 
soever thing he did.” Less speedily perhaps, but not 
less surely, comes the verdict which labels each of us. 


[Continued on page 158. 
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HERBERT SPENCER, 


A. E. WInsHIP. 


Herbert Spencer was the greatest educational force of 
the last half of the nineteenth century. As an individual 
opinion this would have no significance, but it is as 
near an Official utterance as is possible for the United 
States government to deliver on such a question. In the 
Congressional Library in Washington, our noble shrine, 
the government has placed the names of ten educational 
jeaders selected from the world’s history. Only one of 
these was chosen from the last half of the nineteenth 
century, only One was alive when his name was blazoned 
on the roll of honor. That was Herbert Spencer. In the 
presence of such a fact it matters little what we may 
say here to-night by way of criticism. The edict has 
gone forth from an authority higher than that which 
now sits in judgment. 

This honor is all the more significant when we re- 
member that ‘he was not identified with any institution, 
that he failed to create as a genius, to develcp the skill 
of an artist, or perfect the power of a master. Germany 
gave the world more than one educational genius in his 
day. Sweden produced more than one pedagog‘cal 
artist. France made more than one attempt at the mak- 
ing of a master, but Herbert Spencer was a greater force 
than genius, artist, and master combined. 

What Bushnell, Beecher, and Brooks were in theology 
and in ecclesiastical courage, Spencer was in education. 
His was the fascination of personality in phrasing, of 
relish in thinking. In whatever he thought or said 
there was a nervous impulse that set the school men of 
the world aglow with interest in proportion to the 
spasms created among the philosophies before which he 
did not bow. 

What Darwin and Huxley were in science Spencer was 
in education. He was an evolutionist in spirit though 
not as a scientist. In the social order rather than in the 
animal kingdom, in human nature as much as in nature. 

What Sheridan was in the Shenandoah, Spencer was 
among the school men who awaiited’a leader. He was 
never an architect, but a fountain of heroic inspiration. 

Spencer was a literary man before he was a philoso- 
pher, a writer before he was an educator. He never 
knew the masters as a worshipful disciple. He bowed 
before no master, for he had been trained by none. His 
training was as a railroad engineer, and for eight years 
he threaded railroads over the British Isles. Thus he 
came to philosophy unbiased by tradition, and was able 
to think independently, to project ideas as he had pro- 
jected railroads. This prevented the customary ar- 
rested development which afflicts so many philosophers, 
who when once under the spell of a scheme of thought 
are unable thereafter to think of or experience anything 
without being class conscious from the standpoint of 
their theory. 

It is evidently a satisfaction for anyone to have the 
conceit of seeing everything in time and eternity as fit- 
ting into a philosophy as clear as crystal to themselves, 
as hazy as the milky way to everybody else, but such a 
state of mind often operates as an undertow, carrying 
one backward from the shore whenever he attempts to 
land. Spencer was always being carried forward on the 
crest of a wave, being a part of its foaming billow as it 
broke upon some new shore. 

He was not always right, and was rarely consistent, 
but he was always getting somewhere, was always at- 
tractive, always alert. 

He would have lived and died a railroad engineer and 
never have disturbed the equanimity of the self-satisfied 
philosophers had he lived in America where railroad 
building never ends, but in Great Britain the end of the 
railroad boom came early in his career. 

He could be enthusiastic over the projecting of rail- 
roads into new parts, but he could not be conitent to play 
the part of a repairer of road-beds, or of laying side- 
tracks of steel. Thus he abandoned the profession for 
which he was trained and suggested new tracks for 
philosophy amd pedagogy, and our mighty educational 
locomotives are freighting new philosoph‘es into new 
fields because he refused to be a repairer of old lines of 
thought or a builder of side-tracks for the philosophies of 
Germany or Greece. 

Every flush of life and flash of light that reinvigorates 
the university of to-day is due to the rays thiat purpled 
the dawn when Herbert Spencer said: “Let there be 
light in every nook and corner of the educational 
world.” 


L. H. M., Rhode Island: You will find my check for 
subseription enclosed, This completes twenty-five 


years of the Journal coming to me. This year I start 
on the second quarter century of the Journal, 


THE MANAGEMENT OF SPECIAL DEPART: 
MENTS. 


C. N. Kenpaun, 
Indianapolis. 

The special department appeared when the necessity 
of broadening the curriculum appeared. The regular 
teacher was generally not prepared to teach the special 
subject, so the special teacher was brought in. The sub- 
jects were often novel and external. 

What attempt was made to educate the public to ths 
importance of these subjecits,—a public cling’ng to the 
traditional view of the common school curriculum ? 
What attempt was made to prepare teacher or teachers 
to teach the new branch or branches? What adjustment 
was attempted of the old to the new in the course of 
study and in the organization of the school? What effort 
was made to secure a supervisor or director or special 
teacher with broad academic echolarship, and with peda- 
gogical training? The answers to these questions ae 
factors affecting the management of special subjects, am] 
determine whether they are to be permanent’y educat:ve, 
or temporary and sporadic. 

There is nothing subtle about the pedagogy of the 
special subjects. It is no more difficult to teach music 
or drawing than division of fractions, but one must 
know how to actually divide fractions, to read mus‘c, 
or to use the pencil before he can do any effective wrx 
in teaching any of these. : 

The vital thing in the management of special depart- 
ments is to have a corps of teachers who have been 
brought into first-hand relation with these subjects. The 
special teachers should teach lessons to children. If he 
teaches all lessons, the energies of the regular teacher 
are stunted, and there is no growth in his power or skill 
or equipment. If there is to be any vigor, or l'fe, or 
spirit, or interest, the teachers themselves must be on 
the move in the same direction as the children. The 
management should work cons‘antly, patiently, and 
judiciously with this end in view, bearing in mind the 
limitations upon the teacher’s strength and endurance: 
and ability. 

Teachers should not be expected to teach things they 
know nothing about. The better the training cf th> regu- 
lar teacher in the special branches, the broader will be 
her view, the greater the unity of all subjects, the more 
will correlation be practiced, the more is economy of 
effort in the organization of the school day in evidence, 
and, withal, the less danger of side-tracking either the 
regular or the special subjects. 

In visits to schools the special teacher should give 
more of his time to some teachers than to others. It is 
a manifestly wasteful process for the superv’sor to 
divide his time equally among teachers, rooms, or bui!d- 
ings. His business is to promote the efficiency of the 
schools, particularly along his own line of work, inci- 
dentally along all lines of work. If there is a weak spot, 
he should go there. 

The danger of specialization is over emphasis in one 
direction, the magnifying of the subject, and the sub- 


‘ ordination of the child, who is the being to be educated. 


When the specialist regards his own field of work as re- 
stricted to his subject, when he blindly fails to see its 
relation to other subjects, there is a chance that his 
work may come to be regarded by the teachers them- 
selves as external to the welfare of the schools. 

When a supervisor gives-all the instruction in music 
and the regular teacher during the process sits back of 
her desk as a mere spectator, you will in the long run 
create stagnation in the teacher’s growth, have ncthing 
like correlaticn of studies, and the instruction in music 
will not be so good as by the other process. 


SAA LAENGE. 

With reference to the origin of the familiar expres- 
sion, “so long,’’ a correspondent of the Academy sug- 
gests that it is derived from the Norwegian “Saa 
Laenge,” a common form of farewell, equivalent in 
meaning to “au revoir,” and pronounced like “so long,” 
with the “g”’ softened. There was a fair number of 
Norwegians among the settlers in America, to judge by 
names, and it is quite likely the phrase was picked up 
from them. It is in general use among the Dutch in 


South Africa. 


A. V. P., Tennessee: I think your Journal is the best 
educational Journal I have ever read. 
A. S. M., Utah: I have been a subscriber to the Jour- 


nal of Education for fifteen years, and I find it an ex- 
cellent medium for keeping in touch with the best in the 


educational thought of our country. 


GEOGRAPHY OF THE DAY. 


CITIES IN ThE FAR EASTERN WAR ZONE. 

HARBIN. A thriving city of Mauchuria, where the 
Siberian Overland railway forks; one section passing 
eastward to Vladivostok on the Pacific shore, and the 
other going south through Manchuria, and the Llao-tung 
peninsula, to Port Arthur. Great railroad shops bave 
increased the population, until it now numbers about 
60,000. It is a point that Russia must hold at all haz- 
ards, or the Overland will be cf no service. It is one of 
the most important objective points for Japanese oper- 
ations. To lose that would seriously cripple Russia, 
and greatly aid Japan. 

MOUKDEN. The old capital of Manchuria, located 
on the river Shin. It is a city of 200,000, and with con- 
siderable pretensions to grandeur. The ciiy wall is 
decidediy handsome, with eight imposing gates. Ths 
streets are broad and well laid out. The shops are num- 
erous, and are well supplied with native and foreign 
goods. A road leads from it direct to Pekin. It is the 
centre of an iminense indigo industry, the dye-matter 
being transported to the coast in carts. 

PORT ARTHUR. An important city at the extreme 
southern end of the Llao-tung peninsular, and its excel- 
lent harbor making it a fine naval base for operations 
in the Gulf ot Pechili and the Yellow sea. Some years 
ago it was taken by Russia, and strongly fortified as a 
protection for Russian interests in Manchuria. Being 
comparatively free from ice, it was considered a good 
naval base. It has enjoyed considerable trade with 
many places to the south and east, but at present is iso- 
lated because of the presence of a strong Japanese fleet. 

WOUSAN. One of the open ports of Korea, free to the 
trade of the’world. It has about 15,000 people, and is 
connected by a regular steamship service with Nagasaki, 
Japan. It is connected by telegraph with Chemulpo on 
the western shore of Korea. The English language is 
used for messages. It is the natural outlet for the 
eastern provinces, and the traveler bound for the in- 
‘erior may procure all kinds of native and foreign wares, 

CHEMULPO. One of the treaty ports on the west 
coast of Korea, and the seaport for Seoul, the Korean 
capital. A railway connects it with Seoul. Its harbor 
is an inlet from the Yellow sea. ‘The tides rise very 
high here, about thirty-six feet. When the tide is at 
the ebb, very little water remains in the harbor, only 
about enough to swing a steamer in the narrow chan- 
nei. Here, recently, the Russian vessels Variag and 
Korietz were destroyed by the Japanese fleet. 

SEOUL. The capital of Korea, with a population of 
250,000. It is a walled city, the walls extending about 
ten miles. Cavendish says, “It is the heart of Korea 
as much as Paris is the heart of France.” The aim of 
every Korean gentleman is to live in Seoul, for there 
the best of native and foreign produce can be procured; 
and pleasures and vices can be gratified to the full. 
Many of the houses are only hovels, and the sanitation 
is wretched. As the royal court is there, Seoul is the 
hot-bed of political intrigue. Torture and cruelty are 
seen there in their saddest aspects. 

SASEBO. A _ strategic point on the south-western 
part cf the large Japanese island of Kiushiu, It is but 
a little distance from Nagasaki. It has an excellent 
harbor, in which is one of Japan’s finest navy-yards. 
From Sasebo the Japanese fleet sailed forth to engage 
the Russian vessels. It is the nearest naval base of 
Japan to the Yellow sea. It is but a few hours sail from 
Korea. It is a handy‘ point for vessels of the Japanese 
navy that may need repairs or replenishment of their 
coal supply. 

NAGASAKI. The southernmost of the Japanese 
treaty ports. It is located at the head of a romantic 
inlet, which furnishes a magnificent land-locked harbor. 
It is about 500 miles from Shanghai, and about 600 
from Yohohama py the Inland sea. It is a beautiful 
city, and has a most genial climate, which makes it a 
sort cf sanitarium for European traders settled on the 
Chinese seaboard. It has a large import and export 
trade with the Chinese mainland, with which it is con- 
nected by submarine cable. 

TOKIO. The capital of Japan, a city of considerably 
more than a million inhabitants. it is at the head of 
Yedo bay, one of the largest and finest bays in the 
world. Yet it is not advantageously located on the bay, 
but Yokohama, only a few miles distant, is its real sea- 
port. Ail about Tokio are vast paddy-fields of rice, 
groves of pines, and thickets of bamboo. The city itself 
has the finest commercial warehouses and public build- 
ings. The nobility have some splendid palaces, in 
which they must reside six months of each year. The 
space once occupied by Shinto and Buddhist temples is 


[Continued on page 154.] 
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In answer to many inquiries we will say, the ad- 
dress of J. S. Carroll is Dunbar, Fayette County, 
Penn. 


Carroll G. Pearse of Omaha is the choice of the 
school board of Milwaukee for Superintendent of 
Schools. 


The college athlete is shown to be an average 
scholar, no more, no less. He is rarely an honor 
man, and as rarely a tail-ender. 


Secretary George H. Martin of the Massachusetts 
state board was given a delightful dinner party by 
his boston associates at the Bellevue on March 2. 


Hon. W. W. Stetson has been reappointed as state 
superintendent of Maine. His has been ithe most 
distinguished success of all the men who ‘have occu- 
pied this position in the Pine Tree state. 

Illinois genuitely regrets the departure of Presi- 
dent A. 8. Draper of the State University. He has 
done as much for that institution as has been done 
by any man for any university in the last quarter of 
a century. 

All eyes in Illinois turn to Dr. John W. Cook of 
DeKalb normal school as the successor of President 
Draper, but he will not listen to any appeals. He 
will persist in leading in the great work he has in 
hand. 

All friends of Iowa have cause to blush for the 
good name of the state since it refuses to pass a 
child labor law. It is practically the first time that 
Jowa has deliberately faced backward in the matter 
of education and humanity. 

In the accomplishment of the Unification scheme 
in New York state, no one did so much by way of 
distinet, clear, courageous argument as did President 
Butler of Columbia. Those who heard it say it was 
a masterpiece in logic and convineing in literary 
style. 

A movement is on foot to unify the teacher travel 
to St. Louis, in the week following the N. FE. A., 

leaving Boston on Saturday, July 2. Most of the 


N. E. A. attendance would still be in St. Louis, and 
if the New England and Middle states would unite 
in such a sceheme, it would be making the best of a 
bad tix. 

The Harvard Teachers’ Association’s annual 
meeting in Cambridge, last Saturday, was a notable 
success. after-dinner speakers were Super.n- 
tendent William H. Maxwell of New York, Richard 
Burton, the poet and literary critic, and Professor R. 
(i. Moulton. As usual the day was one of great in- 
spiration. 

This week Dr. Henry Houck of Pennsylvania and 
0. T. Corson of Columbus, O., start for a tour to the 
Holy Land, sent by their host of friends, who raised 
upwards of a thousand dollars for each. They will 
have a delightful trip, but, what is more to the point, 
they will make every body who goes with them hava 
a delightful trip. 


President Andrew 8. Draper of the University of 
Illinois will have resigned as president in Illinois, 
will have been elected school commissioner of the 
state of New York, with a higher salary and greater 
power than have ever been enjoyed by any other 
state superintendent, and will have accepted the posi- 
tion before this number of the Journal of Educa- 
tion reaches its readers. This will be the final act in 
the Unification drama in New York. 


RIDICULOUS IN THE EXTREME. 


In the Province of Quebec, a boy must get 560 
credits to pass from a preparatory school to the uni- 
versity. At the recent examination a voung man got 
559 credits and was excluded.. The principal and 
teachers who had him in training for some years 
were astonished, as he was an exceptionally good 
student. Upon investigation it was found that only 
one of the examiners had kept either his marks or 
the student’s papers. Such examinations and such 
examiners must go from all civilized lands. 


GOOD FELLOWSHIP. 

Good fellowship is a civic, social and personal vir- 
tue, and should be inculeated and cultivated in the 
school. It is no argument against it that children 
are liable to overdo it if you encourage any specific 
phases of good fellowship. There is a way of talk- 
ing about comradeship that will minimize quarrels, 
fights, jealousies, and envyings among children. 
There ought to be some rollicking song of good- 
fellowship that would come within the range of the 
children’s interest, and this should be frequently 


sung. 


MASSACHUSETTS SONG. 

Kdward J. Cox, one of the Boston sub-masters, 
has written a song for the Old Bay State, and has 
set it to music. It is useless to prophesy the recep- 
tion which a state song will receive. It is a large 
proposition to write the words and music for one of 
the oldest and the seventh largest state in the Union, 
especially when it is the state of Lowell, Holme:, 
Whittier, Emerson, Bryant, and a host of other poets, 
but it is well to have a schoolmaster attempt such a 
task. Now let it be given a good trial on Patriots’ 
day,—April 19—and if it sings well, let it be 
utilized. 


TWENTY THOUSAND FOR 
REFORM. 


SPELLING 


The greatest surprise in the experience of the 
National Educational Association was the notab!e 
triumph of the Spelling Reformers, who by a vote of 
more than three to one decided wpon the appoint- 
ment of a committee of thirty eminent men to in- 
vestigate and promote spelling reform, and who, by 
a vole of more than two to one, asked the N. FE. A. 
for an appropriation of $2,000 a year for five years 
provided an equal amount is raised from outside 
sources. This will provide $20,000 in five years. 

Though the Journal of Education has. taken no 


part in the discussions of the past few years, it has 
had little sympathy with the movement and espec- 


- jally with the idea of a large appropriation from the 


treasury of the N. E. A. But the Spelling Re- 
formers won a great victory by means that were en- 
tirely fair. ‘The hour was as good as any of the 
week, it was well advertised, the opposition was not 
hampered. It was a rising vote and only active 
members voted. 

J have never seen a contested issue in the N. E. 
A. or in the Department settled oo decisively by 
such a notable body of men. The ninety-eight who 
voted for the appropriation were the bone and sinew 
of the Department. ‘They were practically all men 
filling notable positions, some were state superinten- 
dents, while most of them were superintendents of 
such cities as Baltimore, Springfield, Mass., Hart- 
ford, Syracuse, Grand Rapids, Columbus, Cinein- 
nati, and other cities, mostly above 25,000. The 
thirty-eight opposing votes had not ‘the slightest 
advantage in character or position. (It was a com- 
plete triumph. 

Rut it was at once said;—“They will never get the 
money.” Why not? What. reason is there why 
they should not have it? We can conceive of none 
other than financial inability and no one will argue 
that. Jt is true that it must pass a committee of 
seven but that committee would not be justified in 
turning down such a vote as that. Practically 
every one of the ninety-eight is the peer of any one 
of the seven in devotion to the N. E. A. and in pro- 
fessional prominence. Van Sickle, Balliet, Blod- 
gett, Keyes, Elson, Dyer, Shawan, Cox are men of 
highest character and influence and it was never 
contemplated that the seven should put their opin- 
ion of an educational movement against that of 
ninety-eight such men. It is for them to decide ‘as 
to whether or not the treasury can stand such a 
draft but they will hardly say that it cannot. They 
may refer it tothe N. E. A. business meeting, for 
that is entirely competent to turn down any proposi- 
tion, as it is the final court of appeal, but with many 
State associations and the unanimous vote of the 
teachers in many important cities in favor, and not 
one state association or city voting against it the 
committee of seven will be slow to put its prejudices 
against forces arrayed on the other side. 

Besides, it will be a wholesome lesson to take $10,- 
000 out of the treasury. There were people in the 
hotel lobby who did not take the trouble to go over 
to the meeting who were vigorous in their denuncia- 
tion of the action. Let us pay the $10,000, whether 
it be wise or otherwise, and then perhaps people will 
go out to vote next time. 


THE BICYCLE’S FUTURE. 


Within fifteen years the “safety” with its pneu- 
matic tire has swept the world with the rage of a 
fad, but it is not a fad. It is as permanent and as 
serviceable to humanity as was the steel carriage 
spring, the sewing machine, or the electric car. Ping 
pong was a fad, but baseball and football are games 
with an eternal principle. The bicycle will be the 
joy of the road 100 years from to-day because it 
meets the necessities of man. 

A fad never has perfecting amendmenits. It is 
created as good as any one desires it to be. It fills 
every desire and then fades. It is a fad because it 
fad-es. Not so with the bicycle. It is an evolution, 
from the tricycle, cyele—with big and little wheel— 
safety, small hard rubber tire, large hard rubber 
tire, pneumatic tire, automatic brake, chainles:, and 
changeable gear. No fad ever went through such a 
record. Every invention has been to improve it for 
service. There has been none for curiosity, none 
merely for style. 

There has been but one setback, and thait came 
with cheap wheels, looking well, but working and 
wearing wretchedly. It is an experience which the 
buggies had. There were four or five years, some 
time ago, when the country was simply flooded with 
$40 buggies, which after one season strewed the 
country with wrecks like tin cans about a mining 
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camp, and the very name “buggy” was sad, but im- 
mediately the legitimate and valuable vehicle re- 
‘urned to remain. the popular light carriage forever. 
<o was it and is it with the bicycle, much to the 
joy of women, to whom it means more than to any 
thers. It is not expensive to buy or keep in order, 
ho can easily care for it herself, and as to health, 
ieasure, and comfort, nothing has been suggested 
vith a tenth part of the spirit and tonic of the wheel. 
‘To the woman teacher it is an especial ‘blessing. 
is the maviauwm of rest, pleasure, comfort, health, 
a minimum of cost. It would be an outrage were 
1 possible to rule out of common and abundant use 
‘his necessity and luxury combined. It will be to the 
shame of the teachers if they do not magnify the we 
of the bieyle. 


THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 


A jury at Washington has convicted of conspiracy 
io defraud the government August W. Machen, for- 
erly superintendent of the rural free delivery di- 
vision of the postal service, George E. Lorenz, at ona 
time postmaster at Toledo, and the two brothers 
Grofi, who made tihe Groff fastener for letter boxes. 
Machen, Lorenz, and one of the Groffs were sen- 
tenced to two years’ imprisonment and a fine of 
$(0,000, sentence being deferred in the case of the 
second Groff until ‘his motion for a new trial is acted 
upon. "Mhese convictions are recognized as a great 
victory for the government, as they promise to visit 
with substantial penalties several of the postal offi- 
ciatls Who used their positions ‘to enrich themselves 
bv collecting commissions on supplies which they 
purchased for the government, and the contractors 
who paid them for so doing. The convictions are 
the more important, because the earlier trials faited 
and there were fears that all the culprits might 
escape. ? 

Little Korea has abandoned all pretence of neu- 
trality in the war, and has cast her lot with Japan. 
The litth Korean army of 17,000 men has been 
ordered to take the field against the Russians, and 
one detachment of it in northern Korea has been 
iznominiously defeated in a brush with Cossacks. 
rom a military point of view, the alliance will not 
bring much to Japan, but it has a moral value, and 
it will also relieve Japan of the necessity of guard- 
ing her lines of communication through Korea as 
Russia must guard hers through Manchuria. Un- 
der the treaty between Korea and Japan, the integ- 
rity and independence of Korea and the security of 
the Korean, royal house are guaranteed by Japan, 
while Korea, on her part, agrees to follow. the coun- 
~l of Japan in matters of administration. Both 
governments pledge themselves not to make agree- 
nents with a third Power conflicting with these 
special arrangements, and the net result will be, if 
Japan succeeds in the war, that she will gain all the 
concessions and exclusive privileges which she seeks, 
while Korea remains nominally independent. 

* 

Russia has published the rules. of war to which 
she proposes to adhere, and in them she defines ar- 
ticles contraband of war to inelude not only 
Weapons, munitions, and machinery of war, but fuel 
and foodstulfs if destined for the use of the enemy, 
and ships which, even if sailing under neutral com- 
nercial flag, bear indications of being initended to be 
to the enemy. Russia, however, admits the 
general principles wihich President Roosevelt in- 
corporated in his proclamation of neutrality, that a 
neutral flag covers the enemy’s goods, if the goods 
not themselves contraband, and that neutral 
soods are exempt from confiscation on board of an 
enemy's ships, if they are not contraband. One 
clause of the rules, which makes telegraph and tele- 
phone materials contraband, may thiave importance 
in connection with the project for laying a cable to 
Japan with a stopping place at Guam. 

* * 
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Powers, complaining that she ‘had acted treach- 
crously in attacking Russia suddenly and with- 
of war, 


out deelaration when Russia was 


bent on maintaining peace. To the charge that 
Russia was not prepared for war Japan replies 
by reviewing the warlike preparations in which Rus- 
sia had been engaged for ten months, in concentrat- 
ing her fleet, augmenting her army, and rushing 
work upon her fortifications. She cites also the 
fact that as early as the first of February, Russia 
had warned her forces in Asia to be ready for oper- 
ations and had given the Japanese residents of 
Vladivostok notice to leave on the ground that a 
state of siege might be proclaimed any day. Japan 
takes the ground that when she notified Russia 
February sixth of her intention to end the negotia- 
tions and take “independent action” the term im- 
plied the opening of hostilities. ‘The claim that a 
formal declaration of war was necessary Japan dis- 
poses of by citing the general practice of nations, 
Russia included, of beginning war first and declaring 
it afterward. 
* 

We have had another instance during the week of 
a southern Governor intervening energetically to 
save a negro prisoner from lynching, and calling out 
the militia of the state to protect him from a mob. 
This time the credit of withstanding lawlessness be- 
longs to Governor Vardaman of Mississippi, and it 
is the more remarkable because Governor Vardaman 
has gained notoriety by the bitterness of his deliver- 
ances against negro suffrage and negro education. 
It is worth noticing that in this Mississippi case, as 
in a multitude of other recent cases of lynching or 
attempted lynching, the prisoner whom the mob 
wished to kill was not accused of any crime against 
women but of plain murder. These incidents are 
encouraging so far as they go, but on the other hand, 
during the past fortnight three negroes have been 
burned at the stake, two in Mississippi and one in 
Arkansas, and in these cases also the crimes of 
which they were accused were not crimes of special 
atrocity. 

‘The vietories of peace do not atitract so much at- 
tention nowadays as those of war; but it is worthy 
of note that at the very time when a war whose dura- 
tion no one can predict has begun in Asia and there 
are well-grounded apprehensions of war in the Balk- 
ans, four of the great European Powers are giving 
their adhesion to the principle of arbitration for the 
adjustment of international disputes. To the trea- 
ties of arbitration recently concluded between 
France and Great Britain and Italy and Great Brit- 
ain there have been added during the week treaties 
of similar scope and purpose between France and 
Spain and Great Britain and Spain. These treaties 
are limited in their operation to certain narrowly 
defined questions, but they will have practical value 
in promoting the settlement of some differences of 
long standing, and besides this, they point the way 
for later extensions of the same methods. 

* * 

The Germans are in new trouble in Africa. Their 
colonies there contain five times the area of Germany 
in Nurope, but they are sparsely settled and slenderly 
garrisoned. About five thousand German s:t- 
tlers and two thousand German soldiers represent 
all or nearly all of the European elements scattered 
over these vast districts. German rule in Africa is 
notoriously harsh, and it is probable that cruelties 
on the part of officials added to rapacity on the part 
of German traders are the cause of the revolts with 
which Germany now has to deal. The risings began 
in the southern part of the colony of German south- 
west Africa among the Hottentots; and while the 
soldiers .were drawn away to relieve beleaguered 
German settlements from siege, there was a new 
rising among the fierce Hereros, to the north, who 
number 65,000 fighting men. To these revolts 
there is now added a third, in the Kamerun pro- 
tectorate in equatorial West Africa, hundreds of 
miles further north. The native troops there have 
mutinied and are burning factories and killing fore- 
men and workmen. 

~ 

President Roosevelt has appointed an Isthmian 
Canal Board of seven members, which is to supervise 
/ 


the construction of the canal across the isthmus at 


Panama. ‘Whe board is headed by Rear Admiral’ 
Walker, and all but one of its members are expert 
engineers. The political difficulties which have so 
long obstructed the construction of the canal are 
now all removed, and only the engineering problem 
remains. 'This is serious, and is rendered more so 
by the unsanitary conditions which prevail on the 
isthmus; but it is safe to predict that American in- 
genuity and energy will overcome all obstacles. 
Among other new responsibilities in this connection 
is that of governing the canal strip, of which under 
the treaty the United States gains absolute posses- 
sien. ‘The meihod of administering affairs by a 
commission, similar to the Philippine Commission, 
will be adopted and will probably prove to be suffi- 
cient. 


THE ASSISTANT TO THK SUPERINTEND. 
ENT. 


(Continued from page 150.] 


Go in the spirit of a critic, and if you smile and say 
nothing you leave an uncomfortable atmosphere be- 
hind you; go as a helper, and a direct criticism meets 
with ready appreciation, amd leaves no sear. Any 
teacher worth her hire_recognizes the visitor who is as 
quick to see merit as defeat, who is more willing to 
mention improvemcnt than failure, who is more eager 
to serve than to beserved. There isiarely a person who 
has not some well-defined characteristic excellence: 
the wise worker finds it, gives credit where it is due, 
and seeks to develop each teacher along the line of 
least resistance. ‘“‘You heve often helped me by appre- 


ciating what was good. I wonder if you think 
I'd mind a_ scolding. Don’t you wish to tell 
me to-day about something dreadful?” “Yes, 


I do feel like making a criticism. I can’t magnify the 
point into something dreadful; but there is a littie fox 
that spoils a good many of your vines.”’ Now the talk 
which followed opened no chasm between the assistant 
and a particularly sensitive, high-spirited girl; it rather 
cemented bonds of friendship. A single sentence from 
Superintendent Blodgett’s address at Cincinnati epitom- 
izes the whole story, “Teachers need the helpfulness 
that reaches thein from honest hearts, friendly hands, 
anid plain words.” The kindliest sympathy, the readi- 
est tact and the most constructive suggestions are not 
incompatible with searching insight, nor, on occasion, 
with straightforward criticism. There came a_ time 
when Nathan dropped his allegory and faced David with 
four words of condemnation, ‘“‘Thou art the man.” So 
in this business, supervision, there comes tinie when no 
sugar ceat should sweeten the medicine. “Do you 
think I will ever get a first grade room?” said a notori- 
ously lazy teacher immediately after such a vacancy 
had been filled. “I know you never will until you come 
to school every morning prepared for your day’s work.” 
Or again, “You feel disappointed, but I can’t say for a 
teacher whose voice and manner show petulance and ar- 
bitrary decision, and whose lessons do not ring true.” 
The above may represent the unusual measures, but my 
contention is that om every city pay roll there appear 
the names of teachers who do not stand for honest ef- 
fort, and whose constructive criticism must be preceded 
by what seems destructive and drastic. The great ma- 
jerity are earnest, hard working, ambitious, trust- 
worthy persons, but interviews with the unscrupulous, the 
indolent, the intolerant, or the hopelessly incompetent 
are among the disagreeable duties which face every pub- 
lic servant and which must be met without flinching. 
Any influence which helps the teacher toward higher 
ideals and sounder results must, of course, react on ihe 
pupils, but a direct bene*it accrues to them from the fre- 
quent visits of any interested expert. His coming should 
enliven the routine, his praise should be sweet to their 
ears, his intimation regarding desired ends should be a 
goal to strive toward, his disappointment a thing to be 
regretted. So long as older people crave human 
companionship and appreciation, it is safe to assume 
that the children receive a wholesome spur by feeling 
an interest in their room and their achievement, as a 
body which is not bounded by the school fence nor the 
district Hines. “The children have learned a new song 
for you.” ‘We have anew picture since you visited us.” 
“The third class wish you to see if they are doing bet- 
ter in reading.” “Children, what was that fine news 
about attendance which you had to tell?’ “Our regular 
language lesson was to be a story reproduction, but I 
promised the children that whenever you came they 
might tell about their visit to the stone quarry.”’ Scores 
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of such remarks give evidence of a healthful desire on 
the part of pupils to do well, to give pleasure, and to 
earn commendation. 

If kindly relations exist between special teachers and 
the assistant, he can be an invaluable help to them by 
co-operating with them to secure good results in season 
and out of season, and by preventing their subjects from 
becoming sharply defined and empirical. His plan of 
work should be known to them, and theirs to him. Any 
difference of opinion should be settled out of the pres- 
ence cf the teacher who is quick to exaggerate a minor 
difference of opinion into serious disagreement be- 
tween doctors. Frequent consultations should lcad to 
full understanding and in the main to concerted action. 
I am inclined to think that the main argument against 
supervision gains force because we who dictate appear 
to vary more widely in our directions than we actually 
differ in our beliefs. Such a course should be sharply 
reversed,—after comprom‘se, directions should harmon- 
ize, however much opinions may remain at variance. 
Circulars and pamphlets on which special teachers and 
the assistant have worked together possess peculiar 
force. He should repert teachers who need prompt help 
along special lines. He should note good and poor in- 
struction here as well as elsewhere, and should be as in- 
terested in these results as in those of what we are wont 
to call the regular branches. 

The assistant, in common with all school officials, 
over and above his routine duty as a public servant 
owes a special duty to the public. A well regulated 
school system, managed by professional educators, is al- 
ways ahead of the community at large in both method 
and outlet. Now, unless school needs and school aims 
are understood by the people, a guif widens between 
them which is finally bridged only by criticism and 
protest from a tax-payer. The assistant should lend 
a hand to any undertaking which dignifies his office, or 
which seeks to establish points of contact between the 
public schools and the public they serve. If there be 
parents’ meetings, he had better attend; if there be 
mothers’ clubs, he had better speak when asked; if 
the Sunday school teachers wish an address, he had 
better give it; if some one asks the rather dubious ques- 
tion, “What do you do anyway?” he had better explain 
himself in simple indisputable terms, so that mothers 
and fathers shall grow to feel that no community should 
be without him. 

Lastly then, remembering at the same moment the 
great public in the background and pupils, teachers, and 
co-workers in the foreground, I should like to mention 
the assistant as ome whose persovality and work will 
add to the sum of zeal and enthusiasm which should 
radiate from the office of a superintendent of schools. 


GEOGRAPHY OF THE DAY. 
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now laid out as a public park, with a permanent exposi- 
tion building in the centre of it. 

VLADIVOSTOK. This name signifies “Ruler of the 
East,” and it was so called when it was founded in 1861, 
because Russia determined it should dominate the 
Pacific. It is well located on the Guif of Peter the 
Great, on the south-eastern coast of Siberia. Its harbor 
is one of the finest in the world. But it has one serious 
drawback, as it is ice-bound for several months in the 
winter. Although it is on the same latitude as Mar- 
seilles in France, it is much colder. Russia planned to 
make it her chief naval station on the Pacific shore, andé 
she established most extensive naval workshops there. 
There are large plants for building and repairing ves- 
sels. When the Trans-Siberian railroad was planned 
by Czar Alexander III., it was made the Pacific termi- 
nus. It is about 6,000 miles distant from St. Petersburg, 
but not more than one day’s sail from the coast of 
Japan. It is connected by cable with Shanghai and 
Nagasaki. It is an important trade centre, and has 
30,009 people. These are of many nationalities, so that its 
merchants must know many languages and dialects. It 
receives large quantities of wheat and flour from Amer- 
ica and also of cotton and other manufactured goods. 
In fact, we supply about one-third of all it eats and 
wears. We have sent it about $13,000,000 worth of 
goods in a recent year. An American firm is establish- 
ing there one of the finest flouring mills. Ernest 
Emery, an American, has been a most properous mer- 
chant there for thirty-five years, furnishing everything 
from a cradle to a coffin. From being a poor boy on 


Cape Cod, he has come to be one of the richest Ameri- 
cans in the far East. At present, Vladivostok is in the 
danger zone and the Russian commander has deemed it 
wise to change his headquarters from there to Harbin, 
far back from the Pacific coast. 


EDUCATION IN JAPAN. 


In no field of activity has Japan done so much as in 
that of education. Thanks to the private and temple 
schools, which have been in existence for centuries, as 
well as to the higher state seminaries, popular educa- 
tion has always been at a high level. It is greatly to 
the credit of the Japanese physicians that, ever since the 
middle of the eighteenth century, they have applied 
themselves to the study of the Dutch language, thus 
opening a channel which has enabled the science of 
Europe to effect an entry among them. To this circum- 
stance alone Japan has to ascribe the fortunate fact that 
she did not Japse into the same state of intellectual 
stagnation as China. As early as 1857, Tokyo saw the 
creation of a sort of institute for foreign science, in 
which instruction was given at first in Dutch, then in 
the English, French, German, and even Russian lan- 
guages. The chief achievement of this seminary was the 
compilation of an English-Japanese dictionary; while in 
1858 the first European schaol of medicine was also es- 
tablished there. 

Soon after this, with the help of British and American 
teachers, the first attempts were made to introduce unity 
into the system of public instruction. The immediate 
result was the establishment of the “Imperial College of 
Engineering,” which reached a flourishing state by the 
year 1875. In July, 1871, the ministry of public instruc- 
tion was reorganized, its function being extended to the 
whole empire. Steps. were taken to introduce compul- 
sory education and elementary schools were established, 
most of which were built after European models. The 
total number of elementary schools in 1902 was 27,010, the 
number of teachers employed in them 102,700, and the 
number of pupils enrolled 4,980,604, or sixty-seven. per 
cent. of the total school population. 

For the training of teachers for the elementary schools 
the government maintains fifty-four normal schools, 
having in 1902 1,032 teachers and 17,982 students, and 
two higher normal schools, having 118 teachers and 860 
students. The government has also made liberal provi- 
sion for higher education in the two imperial universi- 
ties, five schools of medicine, a foreign language school, 
a fine arts school, an academy of music, and nine tech- 
nical schools. The University of Tokyo includes all the 
faculties recognized in Western universities except that 
of theology. The college of science and engineering has 
ample equipment for instruction in chemistry, pure and 
applied; in mining and metallurgy; in civil, mechanical, 
and electrical engineering. 

A quarter of a century ago Japan depended almost 
entirely upon foreign countries for its supply of profes- 
sors and teachers; now the recruits are wholly drawn 
from native scholars. It scarcely requires to be shown 
that this new system of public education proved, in a 
comparatively short time, an effective means of trans- 
forming Japan in the progressive sense intended by the 
government; so that the ministry of education may be 
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NEW YORK BOSTON CHICAGO 


TWENTIETH CENTURY TEXT-BOOKS OF BOTANY 


By JOHN MERLE COULTER, Ph. D., Head of the Department 
of Botany, University of Chicago 


Fully up to date. Beautifully illustrated. The perfection of modern text-books. 
FPxamine them before beginning spring classes. 


D. APPLETON & COMPANY 
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OUR BOOK TABLE. 


THE NATURAL NUMBER PRIMER. By David Gibbs. 
New York: American Book Company. Cloth. 107 Ppp. 
Mr. Gibbs has done wiih thoroughness and natural- 

ness a piece of work which will greatly please those 
teachers and superintendents who aim at a careful and 
complete teaching of the first ten numbers. No child or 
class can study these 100 pages without being interested 
and without knowing satisfactorily all about the first 
ten numbers. (Incidentally, while learning this he wiil 
have observed much else and have learned much else 
that it is worth his while to know. The illustrations are 
abundant and suggestive. There are sufficient questions 
requiring the children to think of objects not present, 
and to group them as visualized, and abundance of pro- 
vision for pure abstract work. 


SCHOOL ILIAD. Books I—IIL, with vocabu'ary. 
By Professor Thomas D. Seymour of Yale University. 
Boston: Ginn & Co, Sq. 12mo. Half leather. 544 pp. 
Illustrated. List price, $1.60. 

Professor Seymour has won friends by his publicat’ons 
on the Iliad already. And this volume, which is a r-v.sed 
edition, adds greatly to the interest in Homeric stuci s. 
The past few years have, through researches in the fie!ds 
of antiquity, made important contributions to une study 
of Homer. Any new light Professor Seymour has gladly 
welcomed, and thas incorporated tne results of 
in illustrations, and a fuller vocabulary. The book, ex- 
amined as a piece of printing, is a gem. The Greek text 
is delightful te look upon. And the many dlustrat ons 
are of the highest order. 


ENGLISH METRE. By Joseph B. Mayor of St. John’s 
College, Cambridge, England. Cambridge, England: 
University Press. Cloth. 308 pp. Price, $1.50 net. 
The easy interchange of books between England and 

America is a pleasant feature of this day. This volume 
finds its reason in the common ignorance of Eng.ish 
metre. To meet th's condition, the au hor gives s2veral 
essays on metrical styles, and then makes these styies 
plain by elaborate treatment of the measures of Shakes- 
peare, Shelley, Tennyson, Browning, etc. To those who 
wish to give their thoughts to others in metrical form— 
an almost lost art in America to-day—such a book will 
have decided merit, as it will aid them to a correct 
poetical style. 


THE STORY OF THE LOPEZ FAMILY. By Canning 
Eyot. Boston: James H. West & Co. Cloth. 217 pp. 
Ten full page iliustrations. Price, $1.00. 

Without entering upon the rights or wrongs of the 
conflict with the Filipinos, alluded to in th’s volume, 
one may say that these letters between members of the 
Lopez family are of deep interest. They reveal the 
affection of a celebrated Filipino household, sharing 
fully the sorrows that came to them in consequence of 
war, and upholding each other in the passion for l.berty, 
which they honestly believed their country deserved at 
American hands. Sixto Lopez and his s‘ster Clemencia 
are certainly delightful people, whatever may be thought 
of the wisdom or the unwisdom of the course they 
adopted. And these letters will tend to inerease the 
interest in them, 

A FRENCH READER. By Fred D. Aldrich and Irving 
L. Foster. Boston: Ginn & Co. Cloth. 304 pp. Pric, 


50 cents. 
‘Nhis admirably-planned reader, containing many 
brief selections from contemporary and standard 


authors, is intended for use immediately after the com- 
pletion of elementary grammatical work in secondary 


schools and colleges. It 
is well adapted for the 
purpose, and its contents 
are made most inviting to 
the student as well. In- 


deed, it is hard to see cation. 


bow a book of this kind 


HE YEAR 1904 is the twentieth year since the first begin- 

ning was made in establishing what is now the business of 
Silver, Burdett & Company. 

Through all these years we have constantly and earnestly 
endeavored to produce the best books — the best pedagogically, 
artistically, and mechanically. 
most generous encouragement and support from the educators of 
the country, — to whom we desire to return our sincere thanks. 

In no year have we been made more conscious of the support 
and confidence of our patrons than in 1903; and in no previous 
year have we measured so large an increase in our business, in all 
sections of the country, and covering our entire list of school 


In this effort we have had the 


To all our friends and patrons we promise our unabated 
efforts to raise still higher the standard already set, and to ful- 
fil still more completely the pledge implied in our well-known 
motto to “furnish the best school books at the lowest consist- 


Our Catalogues, price lists, and any special infor- 
mation concerning our books may be had on appli-  . 
Address our nearest office or agency. 


—and tne need of it is 
obvious—could be more 
judiciously planned for 
the teacher’s use, or more 
happily conceived to 
its contents and the stu- 
dent's needs and likings. 
The text is carefully 
graded, and the usual 
hiatus between the sim- 
pler and the ordinary 


85 Fifth Avenue, New York 
1328 Arch St., Philadelphia 

221 Columbus Ave., Boston 

325 Sansome St., San Francisco 


SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY, Publishers 


378 Wabash Ave. Chicago 
212 Commerce St., Dallas 
135 Whitehall St., Atlanta 
22 Bedford St., Strand, London 


form of narrative is obvi- 


ated by the use of attrac- 
tive French jolk lore, There is an ample vocab- 
ulary, well-placed notes, and an appendix. A half- 
hour’s dip into the: Reader proves it a delight in the 


student’s path. 


LA VIDA IS SUINO POR PEDRO CALDERON DE 
LA BARCA. Edited by Fernando Stand Y Ximenez, 
Cc. UO. B., Ph. D., and Hubert M. Skinner, Ph. D. Chi- 
eago: A. Flanagan Company. 
This drama was written in the seventeenth century by 

“the Spanish Shakespeare,’ Calderon, and it has always 
been a favorite with his countrymen. It is here edited 
for the student’s use with a prefatory sketch of the 
author, an explanation of Spanish prosedy, a'd a brief 
study of the poem. It will no doubt be welcomed by 
students of the language. The type is clear, and the 
cover design appropriate. 


A LATIN GRAMMAR. By the late Professor George 
Martin Lane, of Harvard University. New York: 
American Book Company. 584 pp. 
The author of this elaborate grammar did not live to 

complete his work, on which he had been engaged for 

nearly thirty years. But it was finished by one who 
revered him as master, and who knew his master we'll 
enough to do the work assigned him according to the 
master’s methed and spirit. The present volume is a re- 
vision of the grammar as first publ’shed in 1898. And the 
revision has been done by Professor Morgan’s skilful 
hand. It is a very elaborate work, treating with a’] that 
fairly belongs to the construction of the Latin language. 

Careful and ample indexes both of subjects and words 

accompany the text. Professor Hans Oertel of Yals 

has revised and rewritten the chapters on Sound, Forma- 
tion, and Inflection. The volume is for use both in 


school and college. 


OLIVER GOLDSMITH. A Biography. By Washington 
Irving. ‘The author’s revised edition, with introduc- 
tion and notes by Willis Boughton, head depariment 
of English, Erasmus High School, N. Y. 

GARETH AND LYNETTE, LANCELOT AND ELAINE. 
THE PASSING OF ARTHUR. By Alfred, Lord 
Tennyson, With an introductory sketch and ex- 
planatory notes. 

Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. Riverside Literature 

Series. 

These volumes of required readings are issued in the 
well-known Riverside Literature Series, from the Uni- 
versity Press, and show the careful work always a char- 
acteristic of this house. The preparatory sketch acicom- 
panying and explaining the sources of the Idyls is ex- 
ceptionally good. 

AN ELEMENTARY COMMERCIAL GEOGRAPHY. 

By Cyrus C. Adams, B, A,, F, A. G. 5S. Formerly 


president of the Department of Geography, Brooklyn 

Institute of Arts and Sciences, Author of “A Text- 

Book of Commercial Geography” (Twentieth Century 

Text-hbooks). New York, Boston, Chicago, San Fran- 

cisco: D. Appleton & Co. 12mo. Cloth, $1.10. 

In explaining the reascns for this book the author 
says: “The great majority of pupils never reach the 
high schools; ccngequently courses of study for the 
grammar schoo!s should inc‘ude those that give va'uable 
practical knowledge to the boys and girls who are to 
enter business life at an early age. Particular emphasis 
has been given to improved means of transportation, 
the application of steam and electricity to machinery, 
and the progress of chemiical science as the main factors 
in industrial development. The author has in fact given 
broadly but succinctly a view of the world in its relation 
to man as a producer and trader, and although it is in- 
tended primarily to meet the growing demand for a 
book suited to the higher grades of grammar school 
pupils, it will answer excellently for high schools whoss 
commercial course is not extensive, or that have but a 
limited time to devote te the subject. In the chapters 
given to foreign countries the special aim has been to 
present and emphasize only their broadest aspects. The 
chapters on the United States delve deeper in deta‘ls be- 
cause of the intimate connections of our natural 
products with ail our trade and industries. The statis- 
tics are tabulated for easy reference at the end of the 
book, and the text is illuminated with more than seventy 
<maps and 100 half tones. The character of the latter 
may be deduced from a description of numbers 76, 77, 
and 78, which are of a pack train “across the continent 
in ’49,” the “prairie schooner” of later date, and “across 
the continent to-day” by a modern express train. These 
comparisons are followed with frequency all through the 
book. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


“The Man Who Pleares and the Woman Who Charms.” By John 
A.Cone. Price, 75 cents. New York: Hinds & Noble. 

“The Leading Facts of French History.” By D. H. Montgomery, 
Pri e, $1.12. Boston: Ginn & Co. ‘ 

“The Day Before Yesterdav.’ By Sara Andrew Shafer.—"“A 
Little Traitor to the South.” By CyrusT. Brady. New York: The 
Macmillan Company. 

“Practical Aids to Literature: (II.)—“Evangeline.” Price, 25 
ce nts.—“Western Educational Helps:” No. 2, “An Aid in the 
Study and Teaching of Lady of the Lake, Evangeline, and Merchant of 
Venice.” Price, 25 cents.—No. 5, ‘An Aid in the Study and Teach- 
ing of Snew Round and The Vision of Sir Launfal.” Price, 25 cents. 
——“Webb’s Universal High School Report Book.” San Francisco: 
The Whitaker & Ray Companrv. 

“Stories and Poems” By Edgar Allan Poe. Price, 609 cents. New 
York: University Publishing Company. 

“The Song of Roland.” Translated by Isabel Butler.—‘The Book 


of Merlin, The Book of Sir Balin.” Edited by ©.G,Child, Price, 
30 cents, Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co, 
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EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


TEMS of educational news to be inserted under 
this heading ,are solicited from school author- 
ities in every state in the Union. To be available, 
these contributions should be short and compre- 
hensive. Copy should be received by the editor not 
later than Friday preceding date of issue. 


MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 


March 18: Massachusetts Superintend- 
ents’ Association, Tremont Temple, 
Boston. President, J. H. Carfrey, 


Northampton; secretary, F. H. Nicker- 
son, Melrose. 

March 31-April 2: Eastern Commercial 
Teachers’ Association, New York Uni- 
versity. President, H. M. Rowe, Balti- 
more, Md. 

April 5, 6, 7: Ontario Educational Asso- 
ciation. Secretary, Robert H. Doane, 
Toronto, Canada. 

June 28-July 1: National Educational 
Association, St. Louis, Mo. Secretary, 
Irwin Shepard, Winona, Minn. 

July 5-6-7: New York State Teachers’ 
Association, Ithaca.. President, James 
M. Edsall, 8418 Bay Parkway, Brooklyn. 

July 5-8: American Institute of Instruc- 
tion, Bethlehem, N. H. President, 
Charles H. Keyes, Hartford. 

October 20-21-22, 1904: Vermont State 
Teachers’ Association, Middlebury. E. 
G. Ham, secretary, Montpelier. 

February, 1905: Department of Superin- 
tendence, N. E. A., Milwaukee, Wis. 


NEW ENGLAND STATES. 
NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


CONCORD. An examination for state 
certificates of qualification to teach in the 
public schools of New Hampshire will be 
teld at the Senate chamber. Concord, 
Friday and Saturday, March 25 and 26, 
1994, under the provisions of Chapter 49 
of the session laws of 1895. Chapter 77 
of the session laws of 1899, authorizing 
the formation of supervisory districts, 
bases eligibility to district superintenden- 
cies upon this examination. No district 
may receive state aid unless its superin- 
tendent holds a permanent state teachers’ 
certificate. All persons wishing to be 
eligible to these positions are invited to 
be present at this examination. Full 
particulars will be sent upon application. 

Channing Folsom, 

Superintendent of public instruction. 

TILTON. On February 19 the students 
of the music department of Tilton Sem- 
inary gave a recital, aJ] the selections be- 
ine from Bach, a prize being offered for 
the best interpretation of that composer. 
Mr. Benedict of Concord acted as judge. 
The contestants for the prize were Emma 
L. Wood, Upton, Mass.: Lillian L. Dorion, 
Franklin Falls; Genevieve Foss, Tilton; 


Mary A. Chesley, Newton, Mass.: Mary 
E. Smith, Waltham. Mass.: Florence 


Plummer, Tilton; Moliie Chase, Tilton. 

MANCHESTER. On the evening of 
Februarv 24. Mr George Winch, principal 
of the Varney school. spoke on “History 
as Read from the Marble Page” before the 
geological section of the Marchester In- 
stitute of Arts and Sciences. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


ROSTOCN. The “New Voters’ Festival’ 
will be held in Faneuil hall, Sunday, 
March 13, at three o'clock. Mayor P. A. 


Collins will preside. The program is as 
follows: “Welcome to New Voters,” 
Rt. Rev. William Lawrence; “Civic Pa- 
triotism,” Hon. Thomas J. Gargan; “The 
Naturalized Citizen,’ Rev. Father Henry 
A. Barry; “Good Government.” Louis D. 
Brandeis, Esa.: “Duties of Public Ser- 
vants,” President Henry S. Pritchett. 
The New England Association of 
Teachers of English will hold its fourth 
annual meeting in Walker’ Building, 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
Saturday, March 19, at 9.45 A. M. Pro- 
gram: “The Affiliated School in Theory 
and Practice: Its Influence on Examina- 
tions in School and College,’ Professor 
Ernst Heinrich Mensel, Ph. D., Smith 
College; “The Purpose of the Examina- 


tion in English,’’ Professor John G. Hart, 
Harvard University; “Facts and Fic- 
tion,” Professor Mary A. Jordan, Smith 
College; ‘“‘Replies to the Questions Sent 
Out by the Committee,” Ralph H. Bowles, 
Phillips Exeter Academy; “Recommen- 
dations of the Committee,” Charles L. 
Hanson, Mechanic Arts high school. 

William J. Rolfe, A.M., Litt. D., of 
Cambridge has been elected by the board 
of incorporators of Emerson College of 
Oratory, presiuent of Kmerson College, 
and has sent in his letter of acceptance. 
William James Rolfe, son of John and 
Lydia Davis (Moulton) Rolfe, was born 
in Newburyport, Mass., December 10, 
1827. His boyhood was mainly passed in 
Lowell, Mass., where he fitted for college 
in the high school. He entered Amherst 
(Mass.) College in 1845, graduating in 
1849. After teaching for some months 
in Kirkwood Academy, Maryland, he be- 
came principal of Day’s Academy in 
Wrentham, Mass., where he remained 
until December, 1852: he then took the 
mastership of the Dorchester 
school (the town has since been annexed 
to Boston), and held that position until 
the summer of 1857, when he was in- 
vited to take charge of the high school 
in Lawrence, Mass. After four years 
there he removed to Salem, but the next 
year he was offered the mastership of 
the Cambridge high school. This he 
accepted, and has continued to reside in 
Cambridge, though he resigned his posi- 
tion in the school in 1868. Since that 
time he has devoted himself to editorial 
and literary work. fle received the hon- 
orary degree of A.M. at Harvard in 1859, 
and the same degree in 1865 at Amherst, 
where in 1887 he received the further 
honor of Doctor of Letters. From 1882 
to 1888 he was president of the Martha’s 
Vineyard Summer Institute. He has also 
been an instructor in the summer session 
of the State University of lilinois, and 
several other summer schools. Dr. Rolfe 
is one of the foremost Shakespearian 
scholars of this country. 

The Massachusetts Superintendents*™ 
Association will meet at Chipman hall, 
Tremont Temple, Boston, Friday, March 
18. The program follows: 9, De- 
votional exercises; 9.10, appointment of 
committees; 9.15, ‘Practical Ethics,” 
Superintendent Marshall L. Perrin, 
Wellesley, Mass. Leaders of discussion: 
Snvnerinendent Louis P. Nash, Holvoke, 
Mass.; Superintendent William D. Park- 
inson, Waltham, Mass.: Superintendent 
Joseph G. Edgerly, Fitchburg, Mass.; 
10.30, “High School English and Its Rela- 
tion to College Entrance Requirements,” 
J. W. MacDonald, agent State Board of 
Fducation, Stoneham, Mass.: leaders of 
discussion, Ray Greene Huling, principal 
Fnoglish high school, Cambridge, Mass.: 
Mary A. Jordan, professor of rhetoric, 
Smith College: Superintendent Eugene 
Bouton, Pittsfield. Mass.; 1.45. business: 
Report of committee on legislation, re- 
port of committee on resolutions, renort 
of committee on nominations; 2.45, “The 
Possibilities of Manual Training in Rural 
Schools,” W. W. Stetson, state superin- 
tendent of schools. Augusta, Me.: lead- 
ers of discussion: W. A. Baldwin, princi- 
val of state normal school, Hvannis, 
Mass.: G. T. Fletcher, agent of State 
Board of Education, Northampton, Mass. 


RHODE ISLAND. 


PROVIDENCE. The _ second annual 
meeting of the Brown University Teach- 
ers’ Association was held in Providence 
Marech 4 and 5, and among the 
speakers were Andrew F. West, dean of 
the graduate school of Princeton Univer- 
sity, and Professor John K. Lord of Dart- 
mouth College. The association ws 
formed last year, largely through the ef- 
forts of President W. H. P. Faunce, for 
the purpose of bringing Brown and the 
various preparatory schools in the vicin- 
ity more closely together. The pro- 
gram that was prepared follows:— 

Friday afternoon, address of welcome, 
President W. H. P. Faunce; modern lan- 
guages, 1, “Ola and New Responsibilities 


of the Teacher of French,” Professor A. 
B. Johnson of Brown University; 2, “The 
sphere of modern languages in a sym- 
metrical preparatory school curriculum,” 
Fred W. Aldrich of Worcester Academy; 
3, “Some elements essential to a prepar- 
atory course in German,’ Professor A. 
Clinton Crowell of Brown University: 4, 
“The Preparation of the Teacher of Ger- 
man,’ Miss Alice R. Sheppard of the 
Providence Classical high schools;  dis- 
cussion . 

Friday evening, address, ‘“‘A More Ex- 
cellent Way.” Andrew F. West, dean of 
the Graduate school of Princeton University. 

Saturday morning, meeting for  busi- 
ness, report of secretary-treasurer, elec- 
tion of officers, election of new members; 
“Correspondence between a parent and a 
teacher of the prevailing method of teach- 
ing Latin and Greek,’”” John Tetlow of 
Boston, president of the association; “The 
New England College Entrance Certificate 
Board,” Professor John K. Lord of Dart- 
mouth College; ‘““‘The New England Col- 
lege Entrance Certificate Board, from the 
Standpoint of the Schools,” Isaac Thomas, 
principal Edmunds high school, Burling- 
ton, Vermont; discussion. 


So great has been the interest in Pro- 
fessor George L. Kittredge’s contribution 
to Ginn & Co.’s November ‘“Text-book 
Bulletin” that the entire edition of 59,000 
copies has already been exhausted and 
the pnhblishers have been obliged to re- 
print in order to satisfy the demand. 
This article of Professor Kittredge’s was 
entitled “Some Landmarks in the His- 
tory of Latin Grammars,” and was un- 


Cc M 
Am. Tel. & Tel. 


Our weekly market letter, now ready for de- 
livery, is devoted to the Financial Situation, 
American Telephone & Telegraph Co., Balti. 
more & Ohio, and U. 8. Leather. A copy will 
be mailed upon application, and we respect- 
fully solicit a share of your patronage. 


INTEREST allowed on deposits. 

ADVANCES made on collateral. 

NEW YORK and BOSTON STOCKS 
bought and sold on commission for cash, or 
carried on margin. 

PRIVATE WIRE to New York. 

DISPATCHES from the leading Financia! 
Agencies at our clients’ disposal. 


(= It often happens that a person re- 

ceiving our weekly market letter 
has an account with another broker 
which may not be satisfactory. Should 
you be in this position and wish to trans- 
fer your account to us, we would be glad 
to arrange it without trouble or expense 
to you. If this Sage? meets with 
your approval, kindly advise us, either 
personally or by mail, and we will give 
the matter our immediate attention. 


Corey, Milliken & Co., 
(Established 1890.) 
BOND AND STOCK BROKERS, 
310, 311 and 312 Exchange Building, 


BOSTON. 
& Cc 


$33 to the 


on the Pacific Coast. 
other points. 


W. W. HALL, 


New England Passenger Agent, 


Pacific Coast 


From Chicago, every day in March and April, 1904. 
Only $33 Chicago to San Francisco, Los Angeles, 
Portland, Seattle, Tacoma, and many other points 
Low rates to hundreds of 


Choice of routes if you select the 


Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul 
Railway. 
Tickets good in tourist sleeping ‘cars. Rate for 


double berth, Chicago to California, only $7. Write 
to-day for complete information. 


369 Washington Street, 


Boston, Mass. 


usually interesting from the fact that it 
was accompanied with reproduction of 
pages from Mr. Plimpton’s valuable col- 
lection of Latin grammars. 


Of as high a character as goods of 
this kind can possibly be, are the fra- 
ternity and class pins made by Bunde 
«& Upmeyer company of Milwaukee, Wis. 
For originality of design and excellence 
of workmanship, this well-known firm 
of manufacturing jewelers challenges 
comparison. Moreover, the prices are 
exceedingly moderate. 


Teachers! do your voices get husky? 
Why not try Colorado Cough and Ca- 
tarrh Root—it will clear your voice at 
once. 


King’s Nonpareil pens at $1 a gross, 
and his Beacon pencils at fifty cents a 
dozen, or a gross, have no superiors. 
A sample dozen pens and a pencil will be 
sent for six cents, which isn’t much money 
to try on an experiment. Mr. King is 
willing to risk his reputation on the goods. 
Send to G. Franklin King, Hawley street 
and Hawley place, Boston. 


For Artistic Drawing and Water Color Work 


in HIGH SCHOOLS, GRAMMAR SCHOOLS, NORMAL SCHOOLS, 


There is No Substitute for our 


and MECHANICS ART SCHOOLS 


“TAYLOR No, 1,” “FREE HAND DRAWING,” and “ WACHUSETT ” 


Brands of Drawing Papers 


Manufactured by the Taylor Patent Process 


Samples and Quotations on application 


MiLes C. HoLpeEn, Prop. 
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SILVER, BURDETT AND COMPANY’S 


Standard School Books for Elementary Grades 


INCLUDE: 


Stepping Stones to Literature’ .- 
A series of recognized literary and artistic merit. Give a better 
idea of the world’s best literature, and more of it, than can be 
found anywhere else in the same space. 


The Normal Course in Reading 
A distinctive series, enjoying wide and increasing favor among 
the best schools, ‘Ihe dominant principle is to afford a unified 
symmetry of all topics treated. 


The Rational Method in Reading 
Combines the best features of the A, b, C, the phonetic and the 
word sentence methods. Received with enthusiasm by the best 
teachers everywhere, it fulfils every expectation. 


The Rational Method in Spelling 
A selection of all that experience has shown to be most useful 
in the acquiring of habits of correct spelling. Dictation, copying, 
thorough drill and review and ail other helpful devices used. 


The Sensenig-Anderson Arithmetics 
Notable for the inclusion of all essentials and the exclusion of 
non-essentials. A two-book course for primary and grammar 
grades, and a third volume for advanced work. 


The Normal Course in Number 
A series of arithmetics including all processes from elementary 
to higher mathematics. Fifst steps in number are made a de- 
light to the pupil, spurring him on to original thought. 


The Normal Review System in Writing 
The special features of this scientific, practical and progressive 
system, are; constant and systematic review; particular promi- 
nence to capital letters and arabic notation ; historical facts as 
copies ; full pages of connected sentences. Vertical, interme- 
diate and 52-degree Slant Copies. 


The Normal Course in Drawing 


Normal because distinctly natural; less complicated than any other 
system ; thorough, and aiming to awaken a truly artistic sense. 


The Modern Music Series 


A series remarkable for the wonderful beauty of its music and 
for the perfection of its gradation. 


The Cecilian Series of Study and Song 
A complete series of school song-books adapted to any grade of 
: schools, private classes and choral societies. 


The Silver Song Series 
Supplies just that material for supplementary use which will be 
most helpful and interesting in the designated school or grades. 


The World and Its People 


Graphic and entertaining descriptions of the countries of the 
world and their peoples. 


The Health Series of School Physiologies 


Meets the requirements of all pupils, from primary to advanced 
"grades, giving especial attention to food, exercise, cleanliness 
and the degenerative effects of alcohol and narcotics. 


The Silver Series of Language Books 
Technically correct, clear and comprehensive, but also bright 
and inspiring, attractively illustrating the structural features of 
the language. A two volumes series, 


Inductive Geographies 
These books approach the subject of geography from the human 
side and appeal to the child’s interest through the life it empha- 
sizes, ‘I'wo books. 


Wake Robin Series of Biography 
Leads the beginner by easy steps to a careful and comprehen- 
sive study of the lives of the American poets, educators, scien- 
tists and statesmen. Three graded volumes. 


The Arnold Primer 


By SARAH LOUISE ARNOLD,... 30 cents 
Most acceptable to all teachers of reading, because of its wise 


An Elementary Physiology and Hygiene 
By H. W. Conn, Ph. D........ 60 cents 


Treats the main facts and principles of physiology and gives 
effective instruction in matter of hygiene in a manner easily in- 
telligible and unusually interesting to young readers. - 


| Our First School Book 


Covers the work of the whole first year, correlates the many 
branches of school work, and introduces many subjects of inter- 
est in child life. 


The Script Primers 


Vertical script....20 cents Medium slant....20 cents 


Cover the transition from script developments to print in an 
unusually satisfacto y manner. 

First Steps in the History of Our Country 
By Wrtittan A. Mown¥, PR. 60 cents 
This fascinating history for elementary grades weaves the story 
of our country through the biographies of eminent Americans. 

A History of the United States 
Among the special features of this masterly history for upper 
grammar grades are its analyses, chronological lists and mar- 
ginal notes. 

First Steps in the History of England 
By ARTHUR May Mowry, A. M........ceeeeceeeeeees 70 cents 
The salient events of English history are grouped around the 
prominent character of each epoch. 

First Days in Number 
Makes instruction in arithmetic a delight to the children. 


American Heroes and Heroism 
By WILL1AM A. Mowry, Ph. D...... 60 cents 
The ideals are of the highest type, ranging from acts of physical 
bravery to difficult moral victories. 

Historical Readings Illustrative of American 

Patriotism ' 

A. M.... ..-.60 cents 
A patriotic reader in which our flag is theme and inspiration. 


The Normal Course in Spelling 


A rational system, with words so classified as to appeal to the 
power of association, and so illustrated as to convey their 


meaning. 
An Grammar 
By James M. Mune, Ph. D......sccccsccsccrccccces 75 cents 


Comprises the essentials of English Grammar systematically 
developed by the inductive method of presentation. 


How the People Rule 
By CHARLES De Forest Hoxtg, Pd. M........ QO CONS 


Explains the very things every child ought to know in simple 
language and without prolixity. 


Tools and Machines 
By CHARLES 60 cents 


An authoritative and interesting volume, of especial timeliness 
when so much attention is given to the training of the hand. 


A First Book in Algebra 
By WALLACE C. BoYuvEN, A. 60 cents 
For upper grammar grades; thoroughly elementary and pass- 
ing naturally from Arithmetic to a broader view of numbers. 


Songs of Happy Life 
Compiled: by. Sanam J. 30 cents 
A supplementary song-book for use in schools, as well as homes 


method, clear text and effective illustrations. and Bands of Mercy. Includes songs for special occasions. 


For Complete Catalogues, Price Lists, and Terms of Introduction, address the Publishers at their nearest office 


SILVER, BURDETT AND COPIPANY, Publishers | 


BOSTON CHICAGO DALLAS 


NEW YORK 
SAN FRANCISCO ATLANTA 


PHILADELPHIA 
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THE MAGAZINES. 


—The principal features of the Ameri- 
can Monthly Review of Reviews 
for March are the illustrated story 
of the Russo-Japanese war, a_ series 
of sketches of the Russian com- 
manders on sea and land in the fr 
Kast, and of the men who are “doin; 
things” for Japan at the present moment, 
with portraits; a sketch of the career of 
the late Senator Hanna, by L. A. Cool- 
idge; an illustrated article describing the 
Baltimore fire, by Joseph M. Rogers: a 
graphic account of the successful irri- 
gation experiment on a California desert, 
by L. R. Freeman (with pictures); an in- 
terview with the Pope, with a reproduc- 
ticn of the new Thaddeus portrait of 
Pius X; a sketch, with portrait, of the 
new Papal secretary of state, Cardinal 
Merry del Val; a sketch of the late Her- 
mann von Holst, the historian, by Lucie 
Hammond; “Santo Domingo: A Turbu- 
lent Republic,” by Charles S. Salomon; 
“A Century of Independence in Hai i,” 
by Francis T. Miller and Justin L’Heris- 
sen; “Panama and Its People,” by Fran- 
cis C. Nicholas; and “Latin-American 
Views of Panama and the Canal,” by 
Louis E. Van Norman. 


-—The March number of the Critic 
contains an article by President Roose- 
velt on “The Mission of the Republican 
Party.” This article outlines what 
should, in the opinion of the President, 
be the policy of the Republican party if 
its maintenance in power is to secure ma- 
terial prosperity and national develop- 
ment. The paper is to be printed later 
as a “Forward” to the “History of the 
Republican Party,” by Francis E. Curtis. 
which G. P. Putnam’s Sons now have in 
press. 


—Masters in Music for March is de- 
voted to Liszt. An excellent portrait of 
this famous composer is given as a fron- 
tispiece, while editorials and notes on his 
life, his art, and his works make up the 
text. There are six selections from his 
composition, making the entire number 
of this valuable magazine one of the best 
ot a noted series Bates & Guild, pub- 
lishers, Boston, Mass. $2.0) a year, 
monthly. 


—Paul Laurence Dunbar rarely writes 
fiction now-a-days, so that “The Vindica- 
tion of Jared Hargot,” in Lippincoit’s 
for March, is something of a surprise. It 
is a humorsome tale of village life, not 
lacking pathos. 


THE WHISTLER EXHIBIT. 


The Whistler memorial exhibition 
which opened at Copley hall February 
23, gives a great educational opportunity 
to teachers and pupiis living within 
reach of Boston, to become acquainted 
with the works of one of the most impor- 
tant of the world’s masters. The ex- 
hibition is to be in every respect the 
most important single event of the pres- 
ent American art season, honoring an 
American-born painter, whose works, 
wit, and personality were for nearly half 
acentury the delight of European capi- 
tals. Through-the kindness of the Whist- 
ler estate, it brings to public view for the 
first time pictures and studies which 
had hitherto been seen only by the privi- 
leged few. who were intimate with the 


artist. There will also be shown the 
great majority of the most important 
of the masterpieces held by American 


cullectors, such as Charles L. Freer 
of Detroit and Ifoward Mansfield of New 
York. Thanks to the energy and initia- 
tive of the Copley Society, an association 
of artists and teachers and art lovers 
which each year arranges some loan ex- 
hibition of national or even international 
scove. art enthusiasts from all over the 
country are to see at Copley hall a col- 
lection of paintings, drawings, etchings, 
and lithographs such as could not have 
possibly been duplicated either in Lon- 
don or in Paris, the scene of Mr. Whist- 
ler’s professional activities. 

The history of the Copley Society, 
which until abont a decade ago was the 
Boston Art Students’ Association, has 
been very largely one of fetes and 
festivals and important exhibitions. The 
educational side has never been devel- 
oned ®xtensively, although for some years 
cle~ces open to members and others hae 
be-~ maintained. For such a_ work, 
however, as the Art Students’ League has 
done in New York, there has seemed to 
be no place in Boston, since the estab- 
lished school at the Museum of Fine 


Holde 


G. W. HOLDEN, Pres’t. 
M. C. HOLDEN, Sec’y. 


In order to Scientifically Promote Economy 


and Cleanliness in the Schoolroom 


HOLDEN SYSTEM FOR 


School Boards find it necessary to Adopt the 


PRESERVING BOOKS 


Which.... 


Increases the Lives of the Text-Books 50 per cent. to 100 per cent. 


Keeps them Clean, Neat, and Healthful, as well as 


~ 


In Perfect Repair, for a full school year. 


One Price to all School Boards. 


BOOK COVERS, 
SELF-BINDERS, and 
TRANSPARENT PAPER 


AVE 
MONEY 


HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER CO. 


Samples free. 


Springfield, Mass. 


Arts has from the start been alert and 
progressive. For a great many years the 
Copley Society has had the same presi- 
dent, Holker Abbott, who, when asked 
recently what first interested him in the 
Art Students’ Association answered with 
humorous frankness, ‘“‘being elected its 
president.” Serving the society from 
year to year he has certainly become 
pretty well used to the honor. It is a 
case of a man of means devoting practi- 
cally his whole iife, with all his best tact 
and skill, to the difficult problems of an 
art society. As Winthrop Peirce in his 
little pamphlet on ‘The Early Days of 
the Copley Society” says, “only a few 
really know the story, and they must not 
tell it in public.” 

While accomplishing great things in 
bringing to Boston art shows that are 
hardly equaled anywhere else, the Copley 
Society is not a particularly social organ- 
ization. Jt rather lacks those delightful 
features—the little exhibitions of inter- 
esting, if not internationally important 
people, the regular Junch rooms and op- 
portunities for frequent intercourse of 
craftsmen which the National Arts Club 
in New York affords. The membership 
is large, but most of it comparatively in- 
active, except in times of the festivals or 
exhibitions. Some educational efforts 
are being made by the society. Amongst 
the most significant is the sending out of 
portfolios of photographs on circuits 
among various boys’ clubs. working girls’ 
clubs, and reading rooms throughout the 
city. The regular classes, which are of 
the nature of graduate instruction for 
artists who need to keep up their aca- 
demic drawing, are fairly well patron- 
ized. 

The prime claim, however, of the Cop- 
lev Society to distinction is that it brings 
to Boston the very greatest and best that 
is portable in ancient and modern art. 
The present Whistler exhibition is likely 
io prove by long odds the greatest of its 
trinmphs up to date, and it is a triumph 
which should appeal to every educator in 
New England and to many in other sec- 
tions. 


King’s VERTICAL”’ Pens 


LEADS 


ALL OTHERS. 

Nos. 1-2-3-4, Essex Vertical and New Slant Pens are 

especially adapted for school aud coliege use. 
30 cents per gross. Send for samples. 


Economy is Wealth 


BEST 


WHY NOT MAKE YOUR WN 
INKS AND SAVE MOSBY? 


We are putting up packages » concentrated 
wider, one of which coutain- ali ne ingredients 
or making a full pint of the best Red Ink for 
25 cents, and one & gallon of the best *lack Ink 
for 20 cents. - . 
Place contents of package in a pint for red ink, or 
a gallon for black ink, of lukewarm water that has 
been boiled, and let it dissolve, and you will have an 
ink that is superior to most and inferior to none. 
Sent postpaid on receipt of price. . 


KING'S 
VERTICAL PEN 


G. FRANKLIN KING, 
Cor. Hawley St. and Hawley Pl., Boston. 


Teachers Wanted 


For existing vacancies: Commercial 
branches in Western school; Benn 
Pitman Shorthand large school in 
the East. Register at once for Fall 
openings. Schools for sale should 
send us particulars. Schools want- 
ing teachers should write us. We 
will serve you well. 


NEW YORK TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
Wa. E. Drake, Manager. 
150 Fifth Aven e. 


Longley, Hale & Go. 


Bankers and Brokers 
Members New York Consolidated Stock Exchange 


52 Broadway 
NEW YORK 


55 Congress St. 
BOSTON 


Commission Orders 
Executed on All Exchanges 


STOCKS 
BONDS 


INVESTMENT SECURITIES 


Interest allowed on deposits sub- 
ject to check. 


Weekly Market Letter and Bond 
List on application. 


Advice on market or individual 
stocks. 


BORMAY & CO. 


Map Engravers 
General Illustrators 
Educational Purposes 


64 Fulton St., New York City 


An experience of 25 years enables 
us to produce plates just right. 
cow 


DEWEY & CO., Bankers 


27 State St., Boston 
Notes of N. E. Teachers Discounted 


Repayments weekly or monthly, according 


University of Illinois 


SUMMER SESSION 
June 13 to August 12, 1904 


Faculty of 4). More than 100 courses. Special 
Opportunities for teachers to do advanced work. 
Tuition for the session only $12. 

Among the prominent educators who will conduct 
courses or deliver special lectures during the session 
are: 

rofessor JOHN V. DENNEY, of the OLio State 
University. 

Pr. fessor HENRY JOHNSON, of Kastern Illinois 
State Normal school. 

Proiessur WILLIAM EDWARD SIMONDs, of Knox 
College. 

Superintendent CALVIN N. KENDALL, of Indian- 
apolis, Indiana. 

he fessur PAUL HENRY. HANUS, of Harvard Uni- 
versity. 

Prote sor ALBEbT BUSHNELL HART, of Harvard 
University. 

(atalog and full information sent upon applica- 
tiou to THOMAS ARKLE CLARK, Director. 

Urbana, Illinois 


Cornell Summer Session 


July 7— Aug. 19, 1904 
418 Courses in 23 Departments 


SPECIAL MENTION: Over 30 Courses in Geog- 
raphy and Nature Study for Grade and High School 
Teachers. 

Tuition fee, $25.00. Knowledge, Health, Pleasure. 

Send for Circular and Book of Views. Address 

THE REGISTRAR, Cornell University, 
Ithaca, Y. 


BUROPEAN TOURS AT $250, 


Teachers and college professors speak in 


Mrs. L. D. Temple, Flemington B50, N. J., 
who make a specialty of European tours at 
low rates. Circulars ready. 


Three Lectures on Birds 


Under the Auspices of the Massachusetts 
Audubon Society, by 


HERBERT K. JOB 


To be given in Room 23, Walker Building, 
Mass. Inst. of Technology, 


WEDNESDAYS, March 16, 23, 30, at 8 P.M. 


Interesting to Sportsmen as well as to nature 
lovers and ornithologisis. About one hurdred 
colored lanternjslides used at each lecture, many of 
them the first life »i-tures of the species ever taken. 
Course Tickets, $2.00. Forsale by Herrick or by 
mail of the Sec. ot the Audubon Society, in care of 
Boston Society of Natural History. 

If any seats remain unsold March 16, single tickets 
may be purchased of Herrick at 75 cents. 


No tickets sold at the door, 


UBLISHING Any Information. 
COMPANY 


N. E. Dept. 


eee 


27-29 West 23d St. 
v New York. v 


120 Summer Street, »<— 
BOSTON, MASS. 


wee 


Isaac Pitman’s Shorthand. 


EXCLUSIVELY ADOPTED BY THE 
Elementary and High Schools 
GREATER NEW YORK. 


‘Isaac Pitman’s Shorthand Instructor,” 276 


pp., $1.50. Send for Tria! Lesson. 
ISAAC PITMAN & SONS, 31 Union Square, West, N.Y. 


STEIN SHORTHAND MANUAL, 191 pp, $1.25, 
) 


(Contains complete key. 


SPECIAL PRICE, 60 Cts. 


until March 81, with privilege ‘of returning 
book unused and getting your money back. 
F, J. STEIN, 31st and Cumberland Sts., Philadelphia, 


UBSCRIBERS to the JOURNAL can 
have their subscriptions advanced SIX 


MONTHS by sending one NEW yearly, 
subscription 


to pay-days. Correspondence invited. eow 


NEW ENG. PUBLISHING CO, 


the most complimentary terms of Rev. and - 
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Teachers’ Agencies. 


Teachers’ Agencies. 


FISHER ACENCY 


LONG EXPERIENCE, PRO/SIPT, RELIABLE. 120 TREMONT ST., BOSTON. 


James F. McCullough Teachers’ Agency, "™<titekesi"* 
A SUCCESSFUL SCHOOL AND COLLEGE BUREAU. 
NO 


wntih the of of 1004.” Weise fet thanks te aan. 
™ TEACHERS EXCHANGE 

BOSTON er soston. 
) 
HE SOUTH AND WEST 


teachers than any 
other section. For eleven years the SOUTHWESTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY has 
done @ very successful business in this field. Better openings now than ever before. 


For f information write to CLAUDE J. BELL, Proprietor, Nashville. Tenn. 


Normal Teachers’ Agency, 


Register with us and 

improve your prospects. 
All schools supplied 

with modern teachers. 


Always has vacancies for competent teachers. We de: 1 with 
OF School Officials direct ; our terms are reasonable, member- 

ship fee not necessary. Now isthe time to enroll. Write to- 
for pew Manual. 1420 CHESTNUT ST., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


TEACHERS 
e. 


The National Commercial Teachers’ Agency 
A Specialty by a Specialist. Beverly, Mass. 


It has frequently occurred to me that there was need for a commercial teach- 


D eel Asatte ers’ agency primarily organized and maintained in the interest of commercial 
z Drexel Institute teachers. While some of the established agencies have been doing good work 
4444444444444 for commercial teachers, it seems.to me that far better results would be 


secured by the establishment 
of such an agency as you have in mind. Within my ac- 
quaintance there is no one better fitted than yourself 
to undertake this work, and I hope there will be an early 
realization of your project.— PARKE& SCHOCH, Director, 
Dept.of Commerce and Finance, Drexel Institute, Phila- 


delphia, Nov. 4, ’03. 
Tam fully insympathy 
with your intention ‘to 
; Inspector of % organize a national 
commercial teachers’ 
> New York that by reason of your 


SPOPOPOPOPOPOLOYSY jarge acquaintance, your experience as a teacher; and your general 
qualifications for such a work, you will be able to make the enterprise 


of much value to those who employ commercial teachers.— I. O. CRIssEY, Albany, N. Y., Oct. 20, 03. 


FREE ACCOMMODATIONS } rite, Locust St, st. Louts. 


We invite correspondence. 
Address the Manager, 


5 Baker Ave., Beverly, Mass 


VARIETIES. Educational Institutions. 
PASSED IT. COLLEGES. 
“Beautiful Aurora!” murmured the Soren Colle 


sentimental schoolmarm, looking out at 


the rosy dawn through the palace car | NORMAL SCHOOLS. 
window. 


‘ , ASS. STATE NORMAL ART SOHOOL. Established 
“We went through there half an hour M4 theadvancement of art education, and train- 


ago, ma’am,” said ae overhearing | ing of teachers - all branches of i adustrial draw 
erside. ng. For circular and further particulars apply at 

her: This is Riv the school, Newbury, corner of Exeter S8t., Shon 

—— G. H. BARTLETT, Principal. 


Mrs. Winslow’s “Soothing Syrup” has 
been used over fifty years by mothers for 
their children while teething, with per- 
fect success. It soothes the child, 


softens the gums, allays all pain, cures 
wind colic, regulates the bowels, and is | 


the best remedy for diarrhoea, whether 
arising from teething or other causes, 
and is for sale by druggists in every part 
of the world. Be sure to ask for Mrs. 
Winslow’s Soothing Syrup. Twenty-five 
cents a bottle. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, FRAMINGHAM, Mass. 
For women only. Especial! attention is called 
to the new course of Household Arts. For cata- 
logues address HENRY WHITTEMORE, Principal. 


TATE NOBMAL SCHUOL, BRIDGEWATER, Mss. 
For both sexes. For catalogues address the 
Principal, A. G. A.M, 


FOR THOSE WHO detest scrambling, this Agency is qupectany fitted. We fill fully one-third of 

our places by naming only one single candidate. Thus when Principal Halleck 
of the Louisville male high schoo) wrote for a teacher at $1200, we were able to say to him: ** Zhe man for 
you is at Superior, Wis.” He engaged him, and found him just what he wanted. We cannot always do 
this; but we can do it whenever we know just what is wanted and have it; and that happens pretty often. 
Our system is so complete that if there is on DETE T pretty sure to find him. Several times the 
our list the right person for the wees, we are tirst news a teacher has had of a vacancy has 
been a telegram to go there and begin work. This is different enough from the methods of some agencies, 
that deal mostiy with information of vacancies to begin with, but which, even if application is made to them 
for a teacher, deiuge the board with a swarm of candidates, for fear any chance to fill the place may be 
lost. By our plan a teacher does not hear from us every day; it may be months before histurn comes. But 
when he gets a letter, saying we have recommended him, he may make application, feel- SCRAMBLING 
ing that a good deal has already been done for him, and that he will get the place without 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY: C. W. BARDEEN, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


introduces to Coll 
MERICAN TEACHERS’ AGENCY Families 
and FOREIGN superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Governesses. 
for every department of instruction; recommends good schools to parents. Call on or address 


Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 


The Pratt Teachers’ Agency 70 Fifth Avenue 


New York 


Recommends and normal gradua’ specialists, and other teachers to colleges, public and private 
schools, and Advises parents schools. WM. O. PRATT, Manager. 


the ALBERT TEACHERS AGENCY ive 


Ni th Year. Best School d Coll ur 
C. J. ALBERT, Manager. Nineteenth Yeer. Best Schools and Colleges our 
Western Office: Los Angeles. 


ear Book containing valuable information Free! 


H E B EST THREE PUBLIC SCHOOL VACANCIES, the best two Norma! Schoo! vacancies, 

and the best College vacancy, within the past year, in Pennsylvania, were 
filled directly through this Agency. We want teachers for the best vacancies in Pennsylvania and 
other States. For further information, call to see, or address 


ROBERT L. MYERS, Manager (National Educational Bureau), HARRISBURG, PA. 


3 E, 14th St, N. Y. Established 1855. 


PORTLAND, Ore. 4 Seventh 8t. 
WASHINGTON, D.C., 1505 Penn. Ave DENVER, Col., 533 Cooper Bldg SAN FRANCISCO, Cal., 518 Parrott Bldg. 
CHICAGO, 203 Michigan Boulevard. 


THE BRIDGE TEAGHERS’AGENGIES 
“ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Provides Schools of all Grades with Competent Teachers, 
Assists Teachers in Obtaining Positions, 


HARLAN P. FRENCH. Correspondence is invited. 81 CHAPEL ST, ALBANY. N. Y, 


BOARDS OF EDUCATION AND SUPERINTENDENTS 


Wishing Teachers, will find it of advantage to consult the 


Teachers’ Co-Operative Association 


Established 20 years. 1304 AUDITORIUM BUILDING, CHICAGO. 
Positions filled, 6,400. Eastern Branch: 494 Ashland Ave., Buffalo, N. Y. 


WE FURNISH THE BEST POSITIONS — THE BEST TEACHERS 


Ghe Colorada Geachers’ Agency 


: j FRED DICK, MANAGER 7 DENVER, COLO. 


Winship 


We have unequaled facilities for placing teachers, 
in every part of the country. 


Agency M. F. JARVIS 


ALVIN F. PEASE. 
8 bs EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE enjoys the confi- 
dence of teachers and employers because it confines itself to 
Legitimate Business on Conservative Lines. We should be pleased 
to explain our plans to you. Address HENRY SABIN, 
MANHATTAN BLpG. Moinzs, Iowa. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, Mass. 
For both sexes. For catalogues address the 
Principal, . P. BEOKWITH. 


Stare NORMAL SUHOOL, FiToHsuRG, Mass. 
For both sexes. For catalogues address 
Joun G. Taoompson. Princina’, 


Some New Books. 


ORCESTER EACHERS su 


State Mutual Building, 
Enquiries promptly answered. 


AGENCY, worcester, mass 
WANTED 


Copies of the Journal of Education 


Kellogg’s Bureau 


SUPPLIES SUDDEN VACANCIES. 


Title. Author. Publisher. Price. Established in 1889. 
Leading Facts of French History............+-..... - Montgomery Ginn & Co., Boston. $1.12 Has filled hundreds of places. dated Jan. 1 and Oct. 15, IGO3. 
ee and Society in the Eigh. Recommends a heartily. 
een Stephen G. P. Putnam’s Sons, N. Y. 2.00 New England teachers wanted. 
Birds of Wheelock A. C, McClung & Co., Chicago. 2.50 H. KELLOGG Manager. NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING co., 
The Day Before Shafer The Macmillan Company, N. Y. 1.50 ’ 9 B Bost 
A Little Traitor to the South.......... Brady “ 1350 No. 61 E. 9th St., NewYork. 29-A Beacon St., Boston. 
Representative Modern Preachers......... Brastow 1,50 
Poe University Pub. Co., 60 1S S 
Wim. Thorpe J. B. Lippincott Company, Phila. 3.50 ecla a 
Book of Mer in, the Book of Sir Child 154 pages. Price, 25 cents. 
L. Page & Co , Boston. = Complete School Exercises to Aid in Celebrating the 
Lecture Hatfiel shi » 1. 
Whitaker & Ray Uo., San Francisco. .25 | THANKSGIVING FLAG DAY (with Music and Complete Flag Drill) 
rE ~ = of Snow Bound and Vision o DECORATION DAY ARBOR DAY STATE DAY 
School Report Book......... —— “ “ | FRANKLIN WHITTIER LINCOLN 
Playground of Stephen Longmans, Green & Co.,N. Y. 1.50 | CHRISTMAS 
The Man Who Pleases and the Woman Who ’ pense 
E Hinds & Noble, N. Y, 75 [m] H. R. PATTENGILL, Lansing, Mich. 
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THE JONES READERS 


AN UNRIVALED BASAL SERIES 
Five books presenting in convenient form selections from the world’s best literature 


Carefully graded 


Well illustrated 


Superior in mechanical execution 


Unique because of the authoritative rank of their author-editor 
Unequaled in the amount and in the quality of reading matter 


From the Rome (N. Y.) Daily Sentinel, January 16, 1904: 
published by Ginn & Company, as the bzsal texts throughout the city. . 


asking them to submit samples of readers they wished to put in competition. acer 
have been considering the merits of these books for several months, and last night the «Jones. Readers ” were adopted. . 


the books is very carefully graded, interesting, and of distinctly literary value. 


appeared in a series of reading books. 


“ Last evening the Board of Education decided to adopt the “Jones Readers,” 


Last fall Superintendent Crane wrote to the various publishing houses. 
The teachers, the text-book committee, and Superintendent Crane 
The ma‘erial in 
The illustrations are without question the finest which have ever 


FRYE’S GEOGRAPHIES 


The most popular text-books on the subject 


Adopted for exclusive use in the schools of Indiana, Tennessee, Oregon, 
South Carolina, Montana, and Georgia. Used in more than eighty-five per 
cent. of the cities and towns of Massachusetts. 


THE GRAMMAR SCHOOL GEOGRAPHY 


recently published presents a number of new 


and important features. With the author’s 


ELEMENTS OF GEOGRAPHY 


it forms an 


Unrivaled Two-Book Series 


THE MEDIAL WRITING BOOKS 


SHAYLOR and SHATTUCK 
This system forms the 


Golden Mean 


combining the speed of the slanting style with the legibility of the 
vertical. 


A FEW OF THE PLA‘ES IN WHICH THESE BOOKS ARE IN USE 


In Maine more than 150 cities and towns. 

In New Hampshire 70 cities and towns. 

In Vermont 70 cities and towns. 

In Massachusetts more than 80 cities and towns. 

In Rhode Island the system is used in schools that represent more 
than three-fourths of the population. ° 

In Connecticut 104 of ‘the 176 towns and special districts have dis- 
carded the vertical system; 73 of these have adopted Ginn & Company’s 
Medial System. 


. 


THE YOUTH’S SERIES 


Eight books containing the best of the material which has appeared in the Youth’s Companion. 


Towards the Rising Sun 
( This book contains sketches of China, Japan, and Korea) 
Strange Lands Near Home 


The Wide World 
Northern Europe 
Under Sunny Skies 


Admirably adapted for use as supplementary readers. 


Triumphs of Science 
Industries of To-day 
The Ship of State 


MYERS’ ANCIENT HISTORY 


Revised Edition 


Ready in May 


For many years Myers’ “ Ancient History” has been used in by far the great majority of the schools of the country. To make 


1. The text embodies all the essential suggestions and recommen- 
dations contained in the Report of the Committee of Seven of 
the American Historical Association. 

2. The book meets adequately the entrance requirements of the 
best colleges and universities. 

3. A brief résumé of the history of the Oriental nations presents 
all the latest positive results of research in this field. 

4. The important intellectual and religious contribution which the 
Alexandrian Age made to the civilization of later times is 
pointed out. 

5. The student is not allowed to lose sight of the connection 
between Greek and Roman history, — every point of contact 
between Greece and Italy being noted, and the student aided 
by numerous cross references. 


this superior work still more adequate, the author has undertaken a thorough revision which will involve many important changes 
in the text itself, in its arrangement, and in the appearance of the book. 7 


THIS NEW EDITION IS CHARACTERIZED BY THE FOLLOWING SPECIAL FEATURES 


6. Inthe chapter on Rome, special emphasis is laid upon the history 
of the Empire, as in the author’s “ Rome: Its Rise and Fall.” 

¢. The narrative is brought down to the revival of the empire by 
Charlemagne in A. D. 800, 

8. Bibliographical and source references are given at the end of 
each chapter. 

9. The book is abundantly provided with maps and illustrations, 
the latter being carefully chosen with reference to their 
authenticity and their value in illuminating the text. 


10. No pains have been spared to make the language perfectly plain 
' and simple and to bring everything to the level of the compre- 
hension of beginners in history. 


In the mechanical execution of this book the publishers will make a special effort to raise the very high standard for which the volumes printed at 
the Athenzeum Press are noted. 


GINN AND COMPANY, Publishers 


29 BEACON STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
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